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Ina 
short 
time, 
certainly 
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the next 
issue 

of this 
Review 


appears, 


Che 


Times 
will 
withdraw 
this 

offer of 

a great 


bargain. 


/{ ONEY paid for a book which is not used after it is} 
N bought is worse than wasted. A useless book occupies | 
useful space, accumulates dust, and is an eyesore to its pos- 
sessor, who never looks at its covers without wishing he had 
his money back. 
The Century DICTIONARY is a book that people use every 
day in the week. The dust never has a chance to settle on it. | 
It does not take up any space on the bookshelves, for a con- | 
venient stand has been designed for its accommodation, so| 
compact that it will fit into a corner of the smallest room. | 
The Century DICTIONARY is so cheap a book, at the present 
price, that the man who buys it now will always remember with 
pleasure that its purchase was 


A BARGAIN. 


He will be glad, too, that he bought it before the price had 
been increased, as it will be in a short time, defore the next 
number of this Review appears. A limited edition is offered 
at a minimum price, in order that this great word-book 
and fact-book may receive, as quickly as possible, the best of 
all advertisements—the commendation of people who have 
bought it and used it. At the price established by the pub- 
lishers, the CENTURY DICTIONARY could never have attained a 
broad popularity, for it was too costly a work for the more 
modest sort of libraries. Zhe 7zmes inaugurates its issue of the 
work by distributing the first impression at 


A REDUCTION OF 45 per cent. 


from this regular price. By sacrificing the profit which would 
have accrued from the sale at an ordinary price of a few 
thousand copies, a book can in this manner be more directly, 
and more quickly, presented to public attention than by any 
other means. In the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY this 
introductory sale is nearly finished. A great number of letters 
from pleased purchasers have been received and published by 
The Times. The persons who wrote these letters have talked 
to their friends about the book. 

A broad and lasting demand has been established ; the limited 
edition is nearly exhausted ; and the provisional price must soon 
give way to a price more closely in accordance with the usual 
course of bookselling. Meantime it is still possible for the 
reader to take advantage of the opportunity. : 

It is of interest, in this connection, to note that more than 
half the purchasers of Zhe Times Reprint of the ‘* Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” failed to act upon just such an intimation as this. 
More than 9,000 waited until after the price of the Encyclopedia 


One 
Guinea 
in cash, 
sent 
with the’ 
Order 
Form) 


on the! 
next page, | 
is the only| 
payment 
to be! 
made | 

* before’ 
receiving 
the’ 
complete 


work. | 


AN ADMIRABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT—nothing else more handsome, more 
useful, and more dignified can be had for a cash outlay of only One Guinea. But 
before Christmas the price will have been increased, and the order should therefore 
be sent at once. 
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had been increased, paying, at last, more money for precisely the same article. The best way to 
avoid such a mischance in the case of the CENTURY DICTIONARY is to make immediate use of the 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


On one of the closing days of October Lord 
Lone ROsEBERY'S Rosebery broke his long silence, for the purpose of 

telling a Bath audience, in language as plain as 
is permissible to an ex-Foreign Minister, why the Boer war, 
though waged against a small nation, cannot be regarded as a little 
war :—“ Gentlemen, make no mistake, this is no little war. I will 
give at least three reasons why I think it is not. In the first place, 
in South Africa, people, including that vast native population, are 
all watching which is to be the predominant race. I will give you 
another reason—because in this contest the world Empire has 
called to her assistance from every corner of her dominion detach- 
ments of her subjects, to give her—not their assistance—for, thank 
God, we can do without that—but to show their sympathy and 
their resolution to be one with the Mother Country in the hour of 
trial. Lord Chatham would have rejoiced to see that within 
a century and a half that Empire which he had planned for us 
was so consolidated as to send troops to the assistance of the 
Mother Country.” And he added: “There is a third reason which 
removes this war from the category of little wars.” It is a circum- 
stance to which it is “ unpopular to allude,” but “ which it would 
be improper of me to omit. I mean the attitude of Europe with 
regard to this country,” which Lord Rosebery described in carefully 
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chosen language :—“ I don’t say, for I do not know, that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are unfriendly to this country; but I do say from 
every source from which I can learn—I do say the Press, and so far 
as the Press represents the opinion of these countries—the Press is 
almost uniformly hostile to this country. Depend upon it there 
are nations on the Continent of Europe who are watching with an 
eagerness which should give you cause to reflect, over every trip, 
every stumble, much more over every catastrophe or every disaster 
which may overtake your arms. Then, when that is the condition 
of things, I am one of those who think that war waged under these 
circumstances is not a little war.” The speaker confessed his 
inability to understand “why it is that we attract so much ill- 
feeling.” Seeing that the British Empire would be only too glad 
at this moment to strike a bargain “that every frontier in the 
world should remain as it is at present,” and “of what other 
Empire can that be said; and yet we, who are in the best and 
highest sense the most conservative force in the world, are the 
object of the ill-concealed dislike of Governments who, I think, 
are less single-minded than ourselves.” And he closed with a 
stirring exhortation to his audience :—“ When I think of this little 
island of ours floating as it were so lonely in these northern seas, 
viewed with such jealousy, with such hostility, with such jarred 
ambition by the great Empires of the world, so friendless amongst 
nations which count their armies by embattled millions, when 
I think of this little island, of the work which it has undertaken, 
of the Empire that it has founded, and which it is determined to 
maintain, when I think of this—of our expenditure—one hundred 
and twelve millions a year in a time of peace—of the high pressure 
under which we live, of the responsibilities which we have under- 
taken, I confess I have no hesitation in recurring to the opinion of 


Chatham, and saying once more,‘ Be one people, forget everything 
for the public.’” 


A British ex-Foreign Minister occupies a peculiar 
AN £x-FOREIGN position in which responsibility and freedom are 

happily blended. He is in almost as good a 
position as the actual Minister for knowing the facts, and being 
absolved from Departmental drudgery is in perhaps a better 
position for judging the general situation—the wood is not lost in 
the trees. Moreover, by an honourable compact which no one has 
observed more scrupulously than Lord Rosebery, an ex-Foreign 
Minister abstains from sensational utterances calculated to em- 
barrass our external relations, and he only speaks out when he has 
reason to believe that plain speaking will assist the Government in 
upholding British interests. It is impossible to recall any im- 
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portant speech made by the late Premier during the last four 
years on foreign affairs that was not conceived in this spirit, and 
that has not, as a matter of fact, lightened Lord Salisbury’s burden. 
The Armenian and Fashoda pronouncements readily recur to the 
mind, the first of which helped the country out of a hopeless 
impasse, while the second spurred the Government over a stiff 
fence. Both undoubtedly influenced our policy. Lord Rosebery 
is, indeed, our unofficial Foreign Minister, who can say things 
unofficially which Lord Salisbury is debarred from saying, but 
which none the less the country ought to hear. When, there- 
fore, he emphatically calls attention to the hostility of Continental 
nations towards Great Britain, which only awaits a favourable 
opportunity—.e., a British disaster—to manifest, itself, he may be 
assumed to speak by the card, and if Lord Salisbury said it him- 
self it could hardly acquire additional significance. Coupled 
with the recent movements of our ships, it affords some evidence 
that our public men are becoming alive to the extent, character, 
and aims of the Anglophobe movement which has captured the 
principal capitals of Europe. We say unhesitatingly that if the 
present crisis succeeds in rousing British statesmen and the British 
public from the delightful delusions in which they have moved, 
lived, and had their being for a whole generation, the Boer war will 
prove one of the best political investments we have ever made. For 
the great majority of Englishmen have been living in a fool’s paradise 
as regards their neighbours, and have keenly resented any attempt 
to disturb it, denouncing the disturber as a pessimist. In Lord 
Rosebery’s caustic phrase it has been “unpopular to allude” to the 
feelings entertained for England elsewhere. Now that at last we are 
brought face to face with European Anglophobia, let us hope that 
instead of becoming angry and flurried we shall look the situation 
steadily in the face. 


In the first place, it is advisable to point out 

Schadenfreude. that Englishmen are by no means _ indifferent 
to the goodwill and esteem of the civilized 

world, whose opinion, when seriously informed and _ honestly 
guided, develops a moral force which no nation can lightly dis- 
regard. We recently witnessed this beneficent agency working 
with some success in the Dreyfus affair. When that tragedy 
reached its climax in the terrible verdict of Rennes, France found 
herself most reluctantly compelled to temper injustice with mercy 
in deference to a movement beyond her borders which was almost 
co-extensive with the planet. This moral revolt was at once spon- 
taneous, profound, and irresistible. No single country could confront 
such a Niagara of honest indignation. France’s position as a first- 
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class Power was threatened, she had an Ally to consider and an 
Exhibition to save. In the teeth, therefore, of mob and military 
fury the French Government proclaimed a “ pardon” for the inno- 
cent victim of an infamous sentence. Under similar pressure he 
may yet obtain his rehabilitation even in a country devoid of all 
sense of justice. This is not a malignant British calumny, but the 
opinion of the French patriotic Press, which declared the Rennes 
verdict to be “a triumph for France” and the pardon of the 
prisoner “a victory for the foreigner.” It may be asked: If France 
has been compelled to bow to some extent to the storm which 
burst upon her from every quarter, will the British have the 
insolence to remain undisturbed by the demonstration now 
directed against them? There is a great difference between the 
two agitations. The Dreyfus movement represented a cause, the 
Boer movement is simply aimed at a country. The first was 
a genuine outburst of moral indignation, the second is simply the 
expression of a political antipathy. That is why the one had a 
partial success while the other will be a total failure. It makes no 
impression either on the British Government or British people, 
because it is seen to be animated, not by love of the Boers or belief 
in their cause, but by hatred of the British. This was clearly 
brought out in the great Conference held at Gottingen at the end 
of September, which started the ball rolling in Germany. It was 
there proposed to express sympathy with the Boers, “not because 
the Boers were entirely in the right, but because we Germans must 
take sides against England.” There were no such resolutions 
possible at any Dreyfus meeting in any country, and we are grate- 
ful to our Gottingen friends for so clearly stating the present issue. 
There is, we believe, a common German ailment termed Schaden- 
freude, which means “rejoicing at another’s hurt.” Last year 
Germany had an attack of Schadenfreude as regards the United 
States. This year Schadenfreude takes an anti-British bias. It is 
the perpetual prayer of Germany that some “hurt” may befall 
some powerful nation. 


That foreign sympathy with the Boers is lacking 

spa. in good faith can be readily tested by anyone who 
has opportunities of discussing the matter with 

foreigners. After your French, Russian, or German friend, as the 
case may be, has exhausted his vocabulary in denouncing British 
greed and perfidy, describe to him the exact position in South Africa, 
of which in nine cases out of ten you will find he knows nothing ; 
contrast the political status accorded to the Dutch in the British 
Colonies of Natal and the Cape with that accorded to British subjects 
in the Transvaal; you may safely close the conversation by asking 
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him how long his Government would have tolerated such contrasts 
in its sphere of influence—political equality repaid by inequality 
—and whether a Russian, a French, or a German Paramount Power 
would permit itself to be defied and humiliated year after year by 
a corrupt little oligarchy? Your foreign friend’s answer will cer- 
tainly be—at least, such is the general experience—that a similar 
state of things would not be submitted to by any nation strong 
enough to terminate it. The hypothesis is admittedly absurd, for 
none of the Continental nations now railing at us would ever have 
allowed either of the South African Dutch Republics to come into 
existence. If Russia, Germany, or France were paramount at the 
Cape, both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal would certainly 
have been broken up long ago, and would probably remain under 
military government. The fact that other countries would 
obviously and admittedly, if in our place, be acting to-day as we 
are acting does not in itself prove that we are in the right in our 
present policy, but it at least enables us to turn a deaf ear to their 
hypocritical outcries. Perhaps we may admire the audacity of the 
demonstration when we recall Germany’s treatment of Schleswig- 
Holstein, observe Russian policy in Finland, and estimate the 
generous instincts displayed by France during the Dreyfus case. 


If evidence were required as to the political cha- 

A ForerGN acter of the campaign of abuse waged against 
this country it is to be found in the remarkable 

article published in the Pester Lloyd, the principal newspaper 
in Hungary, by the eminent Professor Vambéry, who is known 
and hated on the Continent as a firm friend of England. 
Were such men as he to come forward and declare that. our 
motives were base, our objects sordid, and our professions per- 
fidious, there might be occasion for anxious searchings of heart 
and conscience in this country. But as a Liberal of the old 
school he is able to appraise Anglophobia at it proper moral value. 
In his opinion, it is caused, not by the wickedness of Great 
Britain, but is, in the main, due to the envy and spite excited 
among her rivals by the extraordinary prosperity, power, and 
prestige of the British Empire. The true motives of English 
policy are wilfully ignored, and England is accused of an ungovern- 
able land hunger and blind covetousness. The civilizing influences 
of the British flag is all over the world denied, and England is 
represented as an oppressor of liberty and justice. Even autocratic 
and despotic Governments such as that of Russia characterize the 
English Administration as arbitrary, predatory, and tyrannical. 
Although the English people pay very little heed to these 
calumnies, the Professor considers it the duty of those who 
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know the real facts to recite them. He defends England and 
Mr. Chamberlain from the charge of unjustly attacking the Trans- 
vaal and of seeking the destruction of “the poor, pious, and 
patriarchally innocent Boer people.” The discovery of the gold- 
fields in the Transvaal has transformed the life and character of 
its inhabitants, and has infected them with European vices. 
While President Kruger “with his seven thousand pounds per 
annum continues to confine his hospitality towards visitors to a 
cup of coffee and a pipe, he may still appear to play the part of a 
simple citizen.” None the less he “dabbles” in high politics, and 
is “not foreign to many speculative enterprises.” The Boers 
vaunted love of liberty has likewise degenerated, or he would 
respect in others the freedom he prizes for himself. Instead of 
this he treats the Outlanders as “ pariahs,” although they bear the 
main burden of taxation and punctually perform their duties as 
citizens. In conclusion Professor Vambéry asks whether it was to 
be expected that England, which rules a fifth part of the surface 
of the globe, and which spent thirteen millions sterling on a war 
with Abyssinia for the sake of one missionary, would abandon a 
hundred thousand of her people to the tyranny of the Boers. 
That was impossible, and so war became inevitable, and will be 
conducted to.a victorious end. “Whoever impartially considers 
the origin of the conflict must moderate his hostility towards 
Great Britain. No country in the world is so opposed to war as 
England, and when she is obliged to take up arms it can only be 
under the pressure of the most urgent necessity.” 


Although the French and Russian Press have been 
Newspapers. raving like lunatics during the past month, neither 
of them has attracted very great attention in this 

country, as the former is the most corrupt organ in the world and 
the latter the most impotent. The Sultan of Turkey was able to 
purchase the silence of practically the entire Press of Paris on the 
Armenian massacres, and the German Embassy in Paris is able to 
procure the insertion of almost any articie it desires in the ultra- 
patriotic French newspapers, some of which are believed to receive 
a regular retaining fee. With regard to the Russian newspapers, we 
must bear in mind—as was recently pointed out in St. Peters- 
burg to the present writer by one of the most eminent Russian 
editors, a famous Anglophobe—that Russian newspapers are for- 
bidden to criticize the Russian Government under pain of sus- 
pension. To get circulation they must attack somebody. France 
being an ally is out of the question as a target, while Germany and 
Austria are such unpleasantly near neighbours that it is deemed 
advisable to leave themalone. Among Great Powers there remain 
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therefore England, the United States, and Italy ; and these are the 
objects upon which the Russian Press is allowed to empty the vials 
of its wrath. Italy bore the brunt during her war with Abyssinia; 
the United States when she was at war with Spain, the Novosti pro- 
posing that combined Europe should bombard the American coast; 
and England at all times and amid all circumstances. We should 
remeinber, however, that although, as pointed out by The Times St. 
Petersburg correspondent, “ the recent relapse of journalistic Anglo- 
phobia in St. Petersburg and Moscow threatens to equal, if not to 
surpass, in intensity and stupid unreasonableness anything of the 
kind that has ever yet preceded it,” the Russian Press is merely 
tolerated by the Russian Government, and probably does not get a 
hint from the Foreign Office more than once in a blue moon. It 
occupies an entirely different position from the German Press, 
of which the responsible organs are inspired almost from day to 
day as in the time of Bismarck and Busch. 


That is why the English attach much greater 

Axp NEWS- importance to the vapourings of Berlin than to 
those of Paris or St. Petersburg, and if we have 

seen any improvement of tone during the past month on the part 
of German organs, which take their cue from the German Govern- 
ment, it is because some project, expectation, or hope entertained 
by the latter has miscarried, thus making it imperative for 
German policy to tack. Our own impression as to the cause of 
this sudden veering is that the invitations and incitements ad- 
dressed at the end of September and the beginning of October by 
Berlin to St. Petersburg to take advantage of Great Britain’s 
engagements in South Africa to provoke a conflict elsewhere 
have, so far, fallen on unheeding ears. On September 28th the 
Berliner Post (which, at the end of October, is nervously 
endeavouring to allay the Anglophobia it has done so much to 
foment) published a bitter anti-English article, expressing pleasure 
at the progress which the idea of a Continental understanding 
against England was making in Europe, while on October Ist, 
the Berliner Neuste Nachrichten (another Frankenstein fright- 
ened of its own monster), the organ of Dr. von Miquel, the Vice- 
President of the Prussian Ministry, who only retains office owing 
to the Emperor’s personal support, recommended “the inter- 
vention of those two Powers (France and Russia) with a view to 
peace,” while the National Zeitung, which is a slavish supporter 
of the German Foreign Minister (Herr von Biilow), asserted :—“ If 
England gets into military difficulties in South Africa, if the war 
is protracted, or if it takes an unfavourable turn, then Russia 
would not remain idle. The opportunity for Russian aggrandize- 
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ment would be too tempting.” So late as October 12th the 
Colonial Zeitung, after explaining that sympathy with the Boers 
“is justified by the additional consideration that any further 
increase of British power is fraught with the greatest danger for 
the peace of the world and for the self-assertion of other nations,” 
added, speaking in the name of the German Government, “ were 
other considerations favourable, the policy of the German Govern- 
ment would not, we are convinced, hesitate for one moment to 
declare itself on the side of the Boers. But, as things are, Germany 
must think first for herself” Then, a few days later, all the 
responsible German journals beat a hasty retreat under instruc- 
tions from headquarters, and the appeals for European inter- 
vention in South Africa were replaced by appeals to German 
patriotism for an immense fleet. The Emperor gave the cue in 
his Hamburg speech, which contained this suggestive sentence :— 
“Tf the increase in the navy, which I demanded with urgent 
prayers and warnings, had not been stubbornly refused ine during 
the first eight years of my reign—I did not even escape derision 
and mockery at the time—in how different a manner should we 
now be able to promote our prosperous commerce and our 
interests over sea!” Germany must become a mighty Sea Power, 
then she need stand no nonsense from England. 


Rightly or wrongly, there was a general impression 
a — St. Petersburg, in the middle of October, among 
well-informed people, that Russia was unlikely to 

walk into the German trap by picking a quarrel with Great Britain 
at this juncture. Germany’s sudden shifting from one leg to 
another is probably due to the unpleasant discovery that the 
Anglo-Russian war of which she has dreamed, and for which she 
has schemed, for the last twenty years is no nearer realization to- 
day than yesterday. There are at the time of writing a variety of 
rumours flying about as to the Persian Gulf, and the British 
Government are wisely preparing for all eventualities; but for 
various reasons, too long to enumerate here, we are inclined to 
‘think—it would be absurd to dogmatize—that the real mind and 
purpose of the Russian Government are revealed in the Politische 
Correspondenz of Vienna (October 26th), which gave great 
prominence to a communiqué from St. Petersburg, of apparently 
official origin,* declaring that “the supposition that Russia has 
anything to do with the complications in South Africa or ever 
thought of taking advantage of the British forces being elsewhere 
engaged in order to create difficulties in Asia is entirely void of 
foundation. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has taken up the 


* See Times Vienna Correspondence, October 27th. 
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attitude of an impartial spectator of the Anglo-Transvaal campaign 
and will maintain the strictest neutrality. This implies that the 
recruiting and organization of volunteer legions for the Transvaal 
cannot be tolerated on Russian territory. On the other hand, it 
must be clear to everybody that the Government does not make use 
of any means of preventing individual Russian subjects from offer- 
ing their services to the South African Republic.” In conclusion 
the communication points out that it would be quite a mistake to 
infer that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg wished to favour the Trans- 
vaal. We reiterate that the view expressed in the Politische 
Correspondenz exactly tallied with the opinions entertained by 
the most competent observers in St. Petersburg. In any case 
the opinion may be hazarded that Her Majesty's Government 
would be ill-advised in paying any “compensation” to Germany 
for supposed services that have not been rendered. Such a pro- 
ceeding would legitimately incense Russia and invite her like- 
wise to demand compensation. Why not test the disposition of 
the Russian Government by trying‘a direct deal, ¢.g.,on the Persian 
question, If it failed neither Power would be worse off than at 
present, while if it succeeded, both would be a good deal better off, 
as they would be finally emancipated from political exploitation by 


Germany which has cost them so dear. The “honest broker’s ” 
occupation would be gone. 


The German Press and the German public are 
a AN apparently much disturbed at the intended visit of 
NNECESSARY ° : 

Excirement. their Emperor to our Queen, and affect to believe 
that this visit will entail far-reaching political con- 

sequences, and will, in the eyes of the British public and of the 
world in general, commit Germany to an anti-Boer and pro-British 
policy. As a matter of fact, the British Press and the British 
public take but little interest in the approaching visit, and, rightly 
considering it only as a family affair, limit themselves to an ex- 
pression of courteous welcome to a near relative of our Sovereign. 
It would indeed be strange if we had any illusions still left on the 
subject of Germany's feelings and policy towards this country, 
after the number of gratuitous object-lessons which have been 
afforded us. Bitter commercial rivals we have been for years, and 
now it would seem that the German Chauvinist had persuaded 
himself that the dissolution of the British Empire is almost within 
the range of practical politics, and that Germany ought to secure a 
reversionary interest in its assets. We affirm that German policy 
has lately been directed, in the first place, to inciting Russia to 
attack us (a similar game has been played by France with Germany 


in Russia’s réle), and, in the second place, after meeting with an 
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unexpected failure, now attempts to levy political blackmail on us 
owing to supposed difficulties. Note the case of Samoa, which the 
German Government is endeavouring to carry under cover of a 
journalistic storm. After the recent disturbances in those islands 
(caused by Herr Rose, the German Consul-General), a makeshift. 
and avowedly temporary arrangement was arrived at by the Inter- 
national Commission, which did not conceal its unanimous opinion 
that annexation by one Power was the only permanent solution 
This opinion is shared by the German Colonial Council, which 
regards the cession of Germany’s interests in Samoa with 
equanimity. Yet the German Press, whose relations to its Govern- 
ment are so peculiar, backed by what is called German public 
opinion, declares that German interests in Samoa can only be 
ceded for compensation so large that “ Zanzibar would only form a 
portion of it.” The sooner we realize that any attempt at a 
rapprochement with Germany must be laid aside as our interests. 
in every quarter of the globe are vitally opposed, that a national 
dislike has arisen on both sides, and that it would be preferable on 
every ground to drop our Russophobia—which is now chiefly fed 
by the extravagant folly of Mr. Stead—and endeavour to come 
to a working understanding with Russia, the more assured 
will be the future peace of the world. We have no friends in 
Europe, as Germany has succeeded in partially poisoning Austria 
and Italy against us. As to the desirability of having any, 
there may be two opinions, but, assuming that it is advisable 
to depart from our position of “splendid isolation,” let us at 
all events not commit ourselves to the task of ploughing the 
sands by endeavouring to make friends with the one Power whose 
friendship is unobtainable by us except at a price far too dear 
for so fragile and perishable an article. The British public owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to The Times correspondent in Berlin, 
whose admirable and courageous despatches have at last opened 
our eyes to German hostility. 


One characteristic of the Continental Press which 
necessarily impairs its influence in this country is. 
its studied contempt for facts. In every case the 
inaccuracy is calculated to prejudice or even poison the public mind 
against Great Britain. In other words, it is part of the Anglophobe 
propaganda. The Temps considers itself to be the first paper in 
France, though it has lost a good deal of its prestige abroad, since 
it transpired that at least six members of its staff (rédactewrs) 
subscribed to the fund raised in honour of Colonel Henry, the 
confessed forger and reputed suicide, and Esterhazy’s associate in 
treason. They can hardly be men of acumen. On October 11th 
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this once great organ published a letter from its Johannesburg corre- 
spondent, which was subsequently circulated throughout Europe, 
containing the following information :—“ It seems that when the 
last reinforcements of young British soldiers were landed at the 
Cape, it became necessary to use force in order to get them ashore. 
They were crying, and they pretended they had been enlisted in 
order to relieve the troops in Africa and not to fight the Boers, 
They were roped together in batches of ten, and the stick was freely 
used to make them leave the ship.” After this it is hardly surpris- 
ing to read as follows (professedly from the pen of a German 
officer) in the Kreuz Zeitung, the chief Tory paper of 
Prussia, on: the eve of the battle of Glencoe :—“ What amazes 
us German officers most is that when British troops advance 
their officers march behind the line urging on the laggards. 
That is not leading the way to the attack ; it is driving the men on 
to it. It may be practical inasmuch as it helps to save the loss of 
officers, but it certainly does not contribute to inspire courage and 
eagerness for the fray. The possibility, too, of securing an advance- 
ment by buying an exchange has something repellent to our 
feelings. The most capable and the most experienced should 
rank highest, not the man who can pay most money.” This is, 
perhaps, the prize paragraph, but the Berliner Post, which 
claims to represent Court sentiment, is an eager competitor 
in the campaign of calumny. On 13th October it announced 
that “a pronounced movement in favour of separation from 
the Mother Country is noticeable in the British Colonies.” 
Two years ago (October 17th, 1897) this same paper published 
an article on “England and Russia in the East,” containing 
the following information :—*‘In consequence, especially, of its 
hatred (i.¢., the Indian army’s hatred) of the arrogant, brutal 
English, it is on the whole untrustworthy, so that English officers 
hardly conceal their belief that after the first defeat they would be 
murdered by their troops. . . . All this smells of blood, and 
as a matter of fact John Bull sits on powder casks like a vampire 
who has sucked his fill of the heart’s blood of India, while Russia 
holds in her hand the lighted match.” And again :—* However 
events turn out, Russia has the cards in her hand, and can win 
the game whenever she chooses. . . . There is no doubt that 
Russia, with her mighty army, and in league with the princes and 
peoples of India, is in a position of material superiority to Albion, 
so hated for her deeds of brutal violence and her lust of plunder.” 
When brought to book for this infamous article by The Times 
correspondent in Berlin, the Berliner Post had the audacity to deny 
having attacked British rule in India, and was forthwith humiliated 
by the production of the foregoing extracts. 
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The Moscow Gazette, which played a remarkable 

THE VATICAN. dle in Russia under the late M. Katkoff, must also 
be put in the pillory. In the course of a long tirade 

of abuse, on October 11th it declared that the award in the Vene- 
zuelan arbitration had gone ugainst England on every point, which 
was interpreted as a further proof cf our being invariably in the 
wrong. We leave our readers to determine which, if any, of the 
preceding statements could conceivably have been honest blunders 
believed in by their authors, and which deliberate falsehoods 
known to be false and circulated for political purposes. It 
would not be difficult to classify the latest utterance of the Matin, 
which, in an article headed “British Faith,’ accuses Sir Alfred 
Milner, in terms, of having, ever since the outbreak of hostilities, 
distributed arms to the Basutos, the Kaffirs, and the Zulus, en- 
deavouring at the same time to induce them to side with England 
against the Boers, adding: “In arming and in letting loose these 
fierce negroes Sir Alfred Milner exposes to pillage and massacre the 
Afrikanders and the European colonists of every nation who dwell 
in South Africa under the protection of the British flag.” Although 
the Matin is a paper which takes itself very seriously, it lately pub- 
lished a letter declaring that “ Queen Victoria ought to be hanged 
like Mary Ansell.” There is reason to believe that a large number 
of the worst Continental lies are inspired by the Vatican for “ re- 
ligious”” purposes. As M. Yves Guyot points out in the Siécle : “The 
bias shown by so many people on the Continent is partly due to the 
hatred of England always sedulously maintained by the Catholic 
Church—a hatred which England has justified by her past suc- 
cesses, and by an economic policy putting her essentially ahead of 
all other nations.” M. Urbain Gohier’s article in this number 
throws an interesting side-light on this question. If the Vatican 
continues to sacrifice everything to politics, the time must in- 
evitably come when English Roman Catholics will have to choose 
between two incompatible allegiances. 


One of the most popular British delusions that 
unfortunately needs dispelling is the idea that in 
the event of our being confronted by a European 
coalition, we should receive in the first place the moral support 
of the United States, and subsequently any other support we 
might need. “The Americans would be at our side as soon as 
the first shot was fired,” is a statement constantly appearing in 
a leading London paper, which allows its wishes to run away 
with its thoughts. It must be admitted that influential American 
politicians under the expansive influence of British hospitality 
have done not a little to propagate this error, while the gush 
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incidental to Anglo-Saxon banquets has been a further factor in 
misleading public opinion. Under these various influences the 
legend that if the worst came to the worst the United States 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain has grown to 
great proportions, and has become hard to eradicate. It is mis- 
chievous because it has no serious foundation. We should not 
forget that there have been many moments during the past century 
when the Americans, so far from being ready to combine with us, 
would have joined any Anti-British combination. We do not believe 
they would join our enemies to-day, though an appreciable section 
might desire to. Probably if in a tight place we should obtain a 
certain amount of sympathy in the shape of friendly resolutions. 
But the supposition that the Washington Government would side 
with us is not to be seriously entertained by anyone acquainted 
with American sentiment. It is pure moonshine, and its absurdity 
is not affected by the personality of the President. Whether Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Bryan, or Admiral Dewey were at the White House, 
the United States would remain a more or less friendly neutral 
during the conflict between England and Europe. This is one of 
the cardinal facts of foreign politics, though, as Lord Rosebery 
would say, it is “unpopular.” The Englishman will naturally ask, 
“Do not the Americans realize that a disaster to one branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race would be disastrous to the other?” The 
only true answer to this question is—No. The average American 
implicitly believes in the theory of “ manifest destiny,” and scoffs 
at the suggestion that the future of his country is in any way 
bound uz with any other country. He is opposed to “ all en- 
tangling alliances.” We may believe him to be wrong, but that 
is not the question. The sooner we learn that the New York 
Chamber of Commerce is not the United States the sounder will 
be our position. We are quite competent to take care of ourselves, 
so there is no excuse for pretending that someone else, who is 
otherwise engaged, is going to assist us. 


Only the other day the Democratic Party accused 

Facts. the Republican Party of having made some sort 

of alliance with Great Britain, censured as “secret 

and vicious”; and so damaging was this imputation deemed by 
President McKinley’s advisers that the Secretary of State (Minister 
for Foreign Affairs), Colonel Hay, felt constrained to disclaim the 
imputation in a public letter. Any British Minister able to 
announce that he had concluded an alliance with the United States 
would at once become a popular hero, and his opponents, so far 
from denouncing it as “secret and vicious,” would vie with one 
another in extolling his statesmanship. It would be generally 
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agreed that our traditional prejudice against “entangling alliances ” 
had been wisely disregarded, and no popularity seeker would be 
rash enough to attack the achievement. That is because there is 
a strong racial patriotism in England. But in the United States 
various causes, including the infusion of a large foreign population, 
have combined to overlay and dilute this sentiment. It exists, 
but it is not a serious political factor. On the contrary, any 
American statesman suspected of improving relations with 
England is liable to be denounced; and if he is a good Party 
man, he is compelled to repudiate the impeachment for fear 
the foreign vote in some nicely balanced State may be trans- 
ferred to the other side. It was, therefore, worth the while of 
the Democrats to bring a palpably absurd accusation against 
President McKinley —for no alliance has ever been discussed 
between the American and British Governments, and it is well 
known that the former declined to co-operate in China—in 
order to drive a wedge between the Republican Party and the 
German vote. And the electioneering effect of this canard was 
represented in Washington as being so serious that Colonel Hay 
had to issue his formal denial. The Party could not afford to 
carry the stigma of having made an alliance with England. A still 
more striking indication of American sentiment was furnished by 
President Cleveland (Democrat), in December, 1895. Finding his 
political prestige declining, he cast round for some means of re- 
covering it, hence the warlike Venezuelan Message—endorsing the 
preposterous claims of the rottenest South American Republic. 
This temporarily placed the President on a pinnacle of popularity. 
In the face of these elementary facts, it is foolish to check any 
friendliness that may be growing in the United States for Great 
Britian by exaggerating it. We hope that in time both countries 
will come to realize that their separate national interests require 
mutual co-operation. But to pretend that that time has yet come 
is to postpone it indefinitely. 


On the other hand, we gladly quote a private letter 
ANOTHER View. from a distinguished American Southerner :—“ The 

people in America who are getting up meetings of 
sympathy for the Boers are the same miserable gang who are 
encouraging the Filipinos against our own country. Traitors there 
always will be. They don’t represent any respectable sentiment, 
and are insignificant in numbers. If I was able, financially, to do 
it, I would raise a regiment of Rough Riders, and volunteer with 
them for service in South Africa. I know there would be no 
trouble in getting all the men I wanted, and God knows I would 
like the chance to fight for old England.” 
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The sixth Session of the fourteenth Parliament 

a of the present reign was opened by Royal Com- 

mission on October 17th, the object of the Session 
being tersely explained in the Queen’s Speech :— 

“My Lorps anD GENTLEMEN,— Within a very brief period after 
the recent prorogation, I am compelled by events deeply affecting 
the interests of my Empire to recur to your advice and aid. The 
state of affairs in South Africa has made it expedient that my 
Government should be enabled to strengthen the military forces 
of this country by calling out the Reserve. For this purpose the 
provisions of the law render it necessary that Parliament should 
be called together. 

“ Except for the difficulties that have been caused by the action 
of the South African Republic, the condition of the world con- 
tinues to be peaceful.” 

The debate on the Address in the House of Lords was opened by 
Lord Granby (the son of the venerable Duke of Rutland), who 
made an excellent speech in moving the customary motion. 
After reviewing the protracted negotiations between the British 
and Transvaal Governments, during which “every attempt on the 
part of Sir Alfred Milner to secure reforms had either been met by 
a stolid refusal on the part of the Boers, or had been granted only 
under such conditions as stultified the granting of the so-called 
reforms,” he deplored the “ incomprehensible” action of the sister 
Republic, a country with whom we had no quarrel :—“ But it was 
impossible not to suspect that the action of the Orange Free State 
in joining hands with the Transvaal might have its origin in some 
deeper scheme lurking in the minds of those two Governments ; in 
some scheme—not aided, he trusted, by Dutch Afrikanders outside 
the Republics—to weaken seriously by joint movement the power 
of Great Britain in South Africa, and ultimately to reduce it to a 
minimum.” The younger Peers are accorded so few Parliamentary 
opportunities, that Lord Barnard’s capital speech in seconding 
the motion deserves mention. He claimed to express the views 
of “ the man in the street” :—“In the county of Durham, where 
he resided, he had been constantly impressed by the very great 
keenness of the industrial classes to maintain and improve their 
political rights; and when it was once brought home to them 
that in South Africa there was a race of workingmen like them- 
selves to whom all political rights were denied, he was sure that 
their sympathies would be excited. No doubt some of those now 
opposed to us in South Africa believed that they were defending 
their own rights under treaties and conventions; but even they 
could not find a single apologist in this country who would venture 
to affirm that the Boer Government was a just and honest one, 
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It had been the pride of this country that representation and 
taxation went together. In the Transvaal the very reverse was 
the case, for the taxes were placed on those who had no political 
power whatever.” 


Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition in 
OrrosrT10N the Lords—which consists of about two men and a 
boy—opened with the declaration :— 

** As to the main question raised in the Queen’s Speech, the necessity of calling 
out the Reserves and of asking Parliament for the necessary supply for the 
war, . »« » Whatever may be our opinion as to the mode in which the 
negotiations have been conducted, or as to the past history of this melancholy 
question, we are as ready as the supporters of the Government on the other side 
of the House to give all our support to whatever -measures are necessary to 
vindicate the honour and support the interests of this country. There can, to my 
mind, be no question upon this. If ever there could have been a question it has 
been solved, against the action of ourselves, by the extraordinary ultimatum 
presented by the Government of the South African Republic, and I grieve to say 
supported by the Government of the Orange Free State. My lords, such an 
ultimatum could not possibly meet with any response but that which has been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


As in duty bound, the Opposition Leader proceeded to point out 
that the British negotiations had been neither “prudent” nor 
“ successful,” from which epithets we are perhaps invited to infer 
that had they been conducted by such great, wise, and eminent 
statesmen as sit on the Opposition Front Benches, Great Britain 
would long since have scored a bloodless triumph over the South 
African Republic. Unfortunately, no single episode in their career 
warrants any such comfortable inference, while numerous in- 
cidents, such as the terrible fiasco of the Anglo-Congo agreement,. 
encourage a precisely opposite view. Lord Kimberley, as “a very 
old-fashioned person indeed as regards diplomatic matters,” fell 
foul of the “new diplomacy.” Your Radical bureaucrat in- 
variably entertains a profound contempt for public opinion. 
“What is to be said for the manner of conducting a negotia- 
tion which is practically coram populo?” We can all appreciate 
the superior attractions of the old diplomacy in the eyes of the 
departmental statesman. British interests can be safely abandoned 
or betrayed so long as the country remains in the dark. Pub- 
licity would involve political and personal discredit. Descending 
from the general to the particular, Lord Kimberley enumerated 
his principal grievances against the Government. “Nothing 
could be more unfortunate—I would almost say disastrous— 
than the publication of that famous telegram of April 5th” 
(presumably the “helot” despatch of May 5th). “Iam not dis- 
posed to find fault with Sir Alfred Milner. He was perfectly justi- 
fied ; it was his duty to inform his chief unreservedly of his views. 
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with regard to the state of affairs in South Africa.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain was the real villain of the plot. “To my mind only one course 
could be taken by a responsible Minister in the then state of the 
negotiations, and that was to treat that despatch for the time as 
confidential and not to publish it, especially seeing that it con- 
tained expressions with regard to the loyal population of South 
Africa calculated to do the greatest possible harm.” Many 
“responsible statesmen” would doubtless have suppressed the 
considered judgment of Sir Alfred Milner upon a situation 
which he had been studying on the ground for two years. 
Instead of his clear and unequivocal verdict we should have 
been fobbed off with the familiar Parliamentary flapdoodle 
as to “the danger of discussing a delicate negotiation”; 
in the meanwhile the Boers would. have continued arming, 
and when the storm finally burst we should have found 
ourselves at an even greater military disadvantage than we 
have been during the recent weeks of anxiety. We venture 
to maintain that as soon as the High Commissioner had reached 
the conclusion that a substantial number of British subjects 
were kept in a state of oppression and humiliation for political 
purposes by an adjoining State, and that it was perilous to the 
Empire to leave their wrongs unredressed, it was high time 
to enlighten the country, however outraged “old-fashioned diplo- 
matists ” might be. 


Lord Kimberley had two other grievances besides 

A DIFLOMATIST'S the publication of Blue-Books:—“A great por- 

tion of those negotiations has turned upon the 

reassertion of the claim to suzerainty over the Transvaal 
State. . . . I grant you that by a fine drawn argument 
the word suzerainty may be preserved, but if it be so the 
general scope of the statements made in this House by Lord Derby, 
the then responsible Minister, and the whole course of the affair 
must have led, it seems to me, the Boer Government to suppose 
that in point of fact the word suzerainty and what might be 
under it were abandoned, except so far as by the conditions of the 
Convention of 1884 they were confirmed. It was not necessary, it 
appears to me, to brandish the word suzerainty in the face of the 
Boers. It was sure to provoke opposition and suspicion, and in 
my opinion it was needless. Why do I say needless? Because it 
seemed to me that there was a sound foundation for our claim to 
interfere on behalf of the Outlanders, and that was the right which 
every State possesses, to protect its subjects in another State from 
wrong. ‘That was a right which we possessed in an unusual degree 
in South Africa owing to the peculiar position of the country—a 
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country where there were two races side by side, both of them 
determined in their opinions, with a history of their own, and 
jealous . . . of theequality of their rights.” Lord Kimberley’s 
third and final grievance was that the British negotiator (Mr. 
Chamberlain)—“ contrary to every principle upon which negotia- 
tions should be conducted ”"—made speeches during the negotia- 
tions. There should have been such a dead silence as there 
was, eg., during the famous Siam negotiations of 1894, conducted 
with France by the late Government. This was a typical 
triumph for the old diplomacy. British ships were ordered to 
withdraw, and actually were withdrawn, from a port where they 
had a right to be—as “a graceful concession” to France—without 
the British public having had an inkling of the transaction from 
that day to this, though it was known throughout Europe. 


Lord Salisbury’s task of defending the Government 

Lorp SALISBURY Sagainst the Opposition had been rendered infinitely 
eo easy, as he admitted, by the action of the Transvaal, 
“which had done that which the strongest nation has never 
in its strength done to any opponent whom it challenged. 
They have issued a defiance so audacious that I can hardly depict 
it adequately without using stronger words than are suited to this 
assembly, and they have by so doing liberated us from the 
necessity of explaining to the people of England why we are at 
war. Whether if that defiance had not been issued we should 
now havc been at war I cannot say. . . . Now all question 
of possible peace, all question of justifying the attitude that 
we have assumed, or of pointing out to our countrymen the 
errors and the grave oppressions of which the Transvaal Govern- 
ment have been guilty—all these questions have been wiped away 
in this one great insult, which leaves to us no other course to 
pursue than that which we have said to the whole nation it will be 
our duty to pursue.” Lord Salisbury proceeded to pay a compli- 
ment well merited by a large number of members of the Opposi- 
tion: “It is one of the most satisfactory parts of our policy in these 
later days that when a question arises in which vital interests and 
the evident honour of this country are concerned there are no dis- 
tinctions of party, and that no individual ambition, no opportunity 
of diminishing the influence of an adversary, will tempt English 
politicians on either side to make use of the difficulties of their 
country to promote their party ends. We may congratulate our- 
selves, at all events, that, as far as this is concerned, the present 
representatives of the Liberal Party are more than creditable repre- 
sentatives of Charles James Fox.” In discussing the “modern 
diplomacy,” the Conservative Premier read Lord Kimberley an 
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elementary lesson in democratics, which was keenly relished by 
the House of Lords :— 


‘* An English Minister is not an organ of despotic power, who has merely to give 
the word of command and the policy which he selects will be unflinchingly carried 
out. He has to look, almost at every moment, for the amount that he can com- 
mand of that popular support which is the breath of life to all political movements 
in this age ; and the British Minister has to consider the state of affairs at the 
Cape, and to sustain the cause of British supremacy, has to conciliate, to retain, 
to encourage, to push forward as much of that loyalty to Her Majesty as he can 
command ; and he cannot afford by secrecy, by neglecting the feelings of those 
to whom he has to look for support—he cannot afford to have their attention 
uncalled, their feelings unappealed to, he is bound to seek in their feelings, and 
by placing before them a full exposition of the case on behalf of which he invokes 
their aid, he is bound to give them such information as will place at his disposal 
and range behind him all the power, all the physical force of those who are 
devoted to his cause. If that is necessary, if he could not afford to allow British 
interests in the Cape by apathy or by ignorance to fall away from the Crown, how 
is it possible that he could proceed with the carefully secret methods of the older 
diplomacy? I am not doubting the merits of the older system ; but if you have to 
appeal for popular support the older system will not do. That seems to me to sum 
up the essence of the policy which has been undoubtedly pursued. We have 
always to consider the loyal population whenever we are dealing with a country in 
which the loyal population is separated from those that are not loyal.” 


Supposing that instead of the recent negotiations carried on 
coram populo by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner the 
British Government had conducted secret negotiations with 
President Kruger. They might have obtained a few illusory 
paper concessions from the Transvaal; but they would have 
killed the loyalist element throughout South Africa, and would 
have earned for the Mother Country the contempt of all her 
self-governing Colonies. Lord Salisbury, who it must never be 
forgotten has as great a belief in public opinion as John Stuart 
Mill and infinitely more than any modern Radical, pointed out 
that something also is due to the people of this country since 
“you can only conduct a policy, or the measures to which diplo- 
macy must give rise, with the help and approval of Parliament 
and the cordial support of the electors; and, again, to obtain their 
help you must inform their minds—you must lay before them 
the real facts of the case; and if you wrap yourselt up in your 
own virtues, and will not appeal to the sentiments and loyalty 
which are ready to your hands, the result is that instead of 
support and enthusiasm you get nothing but apathy and neglect.” 


Having demolished Lord Kimberley’s Whiggish 
KRU bxcan, Plea for mystery, the Premier disposed of the 
accusation of “provocation” :—“The theory ap- 
pears to be that President Kruger is an amiable, but very 
sensitive old man—sensitive to every word that may excite sus- 
picion or may suggest any future political constitution for his 
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country, other than that which he desires. I am always suprised 
by this view of President Kruger’s character. My impression is, or 
was, certainly that he was the sort of man who would say that hard 
words break no bones, and if he got the kind of policy he wanted 
he would not be much troubled by the English phraseology in 
which it was wrapped up.” The Premier indulged in a suggestive 
speculation as to the Kruger policy :—“ My belief is that the desire 
to get rid of that word ‘suzerainty,’ and the reality it expresses, 
has been the dream of Mr. Kruger’s life. Long before the Treaty 
of 1881 was negotiated it was his main desire. It was for that he 
set up the negotiations of 1884, and in order to get that hateful 
word out of his Convention he made considerable territorial and 
other sacrifices. . . . My telief as to the real secret of his 
policy during these last years has been that he has seen in the 
Outlander population beneath him somebody whom he can 
oppress, somebody in whose sufferings we are interested ; and he 
has used the oppression of the Outlander population as a screw 
by which to obtain some concession on the subject of the 
suzerainty from us.” This much-contested word has by the 
mere fact of the contest acquired “an artificial value and meaning 
which prevents us from entirely abandoning it. We cannot drop 
it and restore things to the condition in which they were before 
the word suzerainty was adopted. If we were to drop it, we 
should be intimating that the ideas which have come to be 
associated with it are ideas which we repudiate and abandon 
altogether. Of course that is a position we cannot adopt.” Lord 
Salisbury closed his impressive speech with a rough forecast as to 
the kind of settlement to be desired, and it is to be hoped that 
other members of the Government will abstain from making 
premature pledges which will either serve to tie our hands or 
afford foreign nations a further proof of our perfidy :— 
**To the state of things established by the Conventions of 1881 or 1884, what- 
ever it may have been, we can never return. We can never consent, while 
we have the strength to resist it, to be put into the same position which 
we have held in South Africa for the last seventeen or eighteen years. With 
regard to the future, there must be no doubt that the sovereign power of 
England is paramount; there must be no doubt that the white races will 
be put upon an equality, and that due precaution will be taken for the philan- 
thropic and kindly and improving treatment of those countless indigenous races 
of whose destiny I fear we have been too forgetful. Those things must be insisted 
upon in the future. By what means they will be obtained I do not know. I hope 
that they may be consistent with a very large autonomy on the part of that race 
which values its individual share in the Government so much as the Dutch people do. 
With that question we have no concern at present. We have only to make it clear 
that the great objects which are essential to the power of England in Africa, to 
the good government of the country, and to the rights of all races, are the objects 


which the British Government, with the full support of the nation, without dis- 


tinction of party, is now pursuing, and which they will thoroughly pursue, and 
L . Pp oO y 5 “ I 
pursue to the end.” 
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We are compelled by consideration of space to 
a... pass over other interesting aspects of the debate 
SPEECH. on the Address in the House of Commons in 
order to come to the “great speech,” as Mr. 
Balfour termed it, in which Mr. Chamberlain (Colonial Secretary) 
vindicated the policy of the Government, though it is impossible 
to convey any adequate impression of an oration lasting two 
and a half hours in two or three pages of print. Mr. Chamber- 
lain commenced by expressing “a feeling of satisfaction and 
almost of relief at being able now to reply to the accusations 
and insinuations that have been made against Her Majesty’s 
Government during the past few months,” and, he proceeded 
to pay a graceful compliment to his principal critic. “I am 
especially glad that the arraignment which I have to answer has 
been presented to the House and the country in the dignified 
speech of the right honourable gentleman, the Member for West 
Monmouth (Sir William Harcourt). I have already said that to 
the tone and substance of that speech I could not possibly take 
any exception, and if he will permit me to say so, as one who has 
fought with him as well as against him, I think the speech was 
worthy of him and of the occasion.” Mr. Chamberlain agreed 
with Sir William Harcourt that there was nothing unpatriotic in 
discussing the past policy of the Government as against the view 
of the titular Leader of the Opposition (Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman) that the moment was not “opportune” for 
“ criticism ” :— 


‘* Supposing that patriotism did require silence upon this occasion, who would 
be the greatest sufferer? Her Majesty’s Government. Why, sir, for these 
months past we have been the mark not only of the vague charges of the 
right hon. gentleman, but of the most unmeasured abuse, the most grotesque 
misrepresentation, and then are we to be told now that it is patriotic to make 
these accusations and these misrepresentations, but that it is unpatriotic to bring 
them to the test of a reply in this House, where those who are accused are still 
able to speak for themselves? Sir, the time is past when anything that can be 
said in this House will embarrass Her Majesty’s Government. The issues are 
out of the hands of the politician. There was a time, I admit, when speeches 
such as have been made in the country were calculated to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and did embarrass the Government, when the right hon. gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition reiterated—not once alone, but reiterated down even 
to the last few weeks, I might almost say the last few days—his statement that 
there was no need for military preparations,” 


After dispersing such small fry as Mr. Philip Stanhope—who 
appears to be a sort of Parliamentary Stead, governed entirely by 
his personal hatreds—Mr. Chamberlain settled down to deal with 
his principal assailant, entering a preliminary protest against the 
use made of the speech he (Mr. Chamberlain) had delivered on 
May 6th, 1896 :-— 


‘*T expressed my opinion that it would be impolitic, even immoral to go to war 
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with the Transvaal in order to enforce certain internal reforms. Well, sir, the 
introduction of a single word would make the meaning clear. But what I com- 
plain of is that a particular passage like that is taken without reference to the 
circumstances under which the speech was delivered or to the general tone 
of the speech. I appeal to the right hon. gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) 
to judge even me fairly. Is it likely that I should have ever intended to 
say, even in 1596, that it would always be immoral, that it would always be im- 
possible, that it would always be impolitic to interfere in the interna! affairs of 
the Transvaal? What I meant then, and what I say now is, that, unless the Con- 
ventions are broken we have no claim under the Conventions for any interference 
in the internal affairs of the Transvaal. But if our fellow-subjects are injured 
by the conduct of internal affairs in the South African Republic, that gives us at 
once the right of interference, even funder international law, which is entirely 
independent of all Conventions, of the suzerainty, or of any other points in 
dispute.” 


Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to make a remarkable 
admission—which no small man could make—as 
to an error of judgment :—“I am now going to 
make an admission which may also be censtrued as incon- 
sistent with what I have said before. The argument on the 
other side has been that if we had done something different 
peace might have been preserved. Well, sir, I say that, having 
most carefully considered all the circumstances in the light of 
the most recent events—in the light of the ultimatum and in 
the light of the recent speeches of President Kruger and others 
—I have now come to the conclusion that war was always inevit- 
able. It is a conclusion at which I have only recently and most 
reluctantly arrived. Sir, the right hon. gentleman or any one else 
can find passages at different times in the despatches which were 
only the other day laid upon the table of the House in which I 
have continued to express—though I am not certain that I have 
been sanguine, but, at all events,in which I have continued to 
express hopes of peace. I expressed such hopes of peace when the 
House broke up at the end of last Session. From the first day I 
came into office I hoped for peace; I strove for peace. At that 
time and at an earlier period, down even to the most recent period, 
I have believed in peace. But do let us all look at the matter in 
the new light in which it is now presented to us. My hon. friend 
the Member for Durham expressed in eloquent terms his addi- 
tional regret that, not only were we at war, but that we had come 
to war after being apparently so near to peace. The Leader of the 
Opposition spoke in the same sense, and the right hon. Member for 
West Monmouth followed him in the same line. Sir, have we 
ever been near peace? We appeared to be near peace; reasons 
have been given to us to make us think that we were near it. 
But is it not true, when we come to look at the whole situation, 
that always there have been cardinal differences; that there have 


A NOTABLE 
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been things which it was essential for us to demand and to obtain ; 
and that these things President Kruger and his friends and 
advisers have always been determined not to give?” In an 
earnest passage, received with general cheering, the Colonial 
Secretary declared that he in any case had striven for peace :—“ I 
claim these quotations from my past speeches upon this subject as 
confirmation of what I again emphatically declare to the House— 
that from first to last in. these negotiations, while I have put first 
in my mind the determination at all costs to secure justice for 
British subjects and to secure the paramountcy of this country (or 
call it what you will), while I have done that, within these limits I 
have striven to the very best of my poor ability to secure a peace- 
ful settlement. You may ridicule my foresight; you may condemn 
my moderation ; but you cannot deny that all this points to my 
intimate and anxious desire for that peaceful settlement which we 
have failed to secure.” 


In a conciliatory passage, Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out the absolute agreement that exists on both 
sides of the House of Commons—apart from some. 
“ insignificant exceptions,” 7.¢., the Nationalists and half a dozen 
cranks—as to the duty of the Government in view of the Ultim- 
atum, while he affirmed that on several other points the differences 
between the two parties were trifling, e.g., there can be little dis- 
sent as to the principles for which we are fighting :— 


INVITATION TO 
THE OPPOSITION. 


** The first principle is this—that if we are to maintain our position in regard 
to other nations ; if we are to maintain our existence as a Great Power in South 
Africa, we are bound to show that we are both willing and able to protect British 
subjects everywhere when they are made to suffer from oppression and injustice. 
This is especially incumbent upon us in the present case, because equality was 
promised between the two white races by President Kruger; because that 
equality was the foundation of the negotiations upon which the independence of 
the Transvaal was conceded ; and, further, that equality was promised to British 
subjects in South Africa by Mr. Gladstone, the head of the Government which 
made the Convention. That is the first principle. . . . The second principle 
is that, in the interests of South Africa and in the interests of the British 
Empire, Great Britain must remain the paramount Power in South Africa. 
Of course, when we talk about South Africa we cannot always make every 
qualification and exception. What we mean is not the German or Portuguese 
possessions, but the two Republics and the British colonies. I say that these are 
the objects of the war; and I chailenge—no, I do not challenge, I invite— 
hon. members opposite, or the vast majority of them, at any rate, to say that 
they differ from me in thinking that to maintain these two great objects—the 
maintenance of the rights of British subjects and of the paramountcy of this 
country—are objects in which they do not share as fully as ourselves.” 


Mr. Chamberlain likewise claimed the responsible part of the 
Opposition as supporters of the Outlander’s cause :—“ Are there 
no grievances of British subjects in the Transvaal? Is it denied 
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that they have been placed in a position of degrading and humilia- 
ting inferiority.” Putting aside Blue-Books, thouzh full of evidence 
on that subject, he preferred to accept the case as stated by his 
political opponents. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had declared 
at Guildford “that British subjects had not the elements of civil 
rights or of civil freedom.” Mr. Asquith had said “that they 
were denied those civil and political rights that were customarily 
regarded as the necessary equipment of a civilized and social 
community.” Lord Rosebery affirmed that “they were under 
an intolerable condition of subjection and injustice”; while 
even Sir William Harcourt in a letter to The Times spoke of 
“the grievances which we all admit.” The magnitude of the 
grievances endured by British subjects were granted, and the 
racial antagonism of which so much had been heard, was due 
to the position of “inferiority” occupied by our fellow-countrymen 
in the Transvaal. As Mr. Chamberlain expressed it: “The racial 
animosity, which has been the curse of South Africa, is based upon 
contempt. Hate is bad enough, I admit. I would sooner have the 
hate of any man than his contempt, and as it is with individuals so 
it is with nations. These animosities are bitter, are increasing, and 
will increase so long as one white race in South Africa has con- 
tempt for the other.” As Mr. Bryce has said in his book, “ It must 
be admitted that the event belied some of their hopes (in reference 
to the Convention of 1881). They (the Gladstone Government) 
had expected that the Transvaal people would appreciate the 
generosity of the retrocession as well as the humanity which was 
willing to forego vengeance for the tarnished lustre of British arms. 
The Boers, however, saw neither generosity nor humanity in their 
conduct, but only fear. Jubilant over their victories, and (like the 
Kaffirs in the South Coast wars) not realizing the overwhelming 
force which could have been brought against them, they fancied 
themselves entitled to add some measure of contempt to the dislike 
they already cherished to the English, and they have ever since 
shown themselves unpleasant neighbours.” 


] Having established by quotations from his op- 

bd anata ponents that “both sides of the House are agreed 
as to the objects we should have in view,” Mr. 

‘Chamberlain enquired as to whether we are “agreed as to the 
main lines on which we should pursue our objects?” Mr. John 
Morley, who “has made speeches in the country of great modera- 
tion, and, I need not say, with great courage, because he has 
been championing what is undoubtedly an unpopular cause,” had 
‘declared “we are all for insisting on fair play,” and “I entirely 
-agree with the Government in insisting upon the vote being 
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granted after five years’ residence.” Again, the Leader of the 
Opposition declared “ if we claim, as we do claim, if we enforce, as 
we do enforce, our right to seek redress,it is outside the Conven- 
tion.” Therefore, both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Morley “ take what may be called an extreme view, both as to the 
right and the necessity of enforcing our just claims.” Mr. 
Chamberlain thus clinched his argument :—“ Now, sir, is it not 
absurd, under these circumstances, to say that we-did wrong in 
contemplating the possibility of military preparations? The thing 
would be inexplicable except on the assumption that both these 
right hon. gentlemen contemplated that a time might come when 
we should have to ‘ enforce’ and ‘ insist’ after what had previously 
been friendly negotiations. Now I ask every fair-minded man on 
both sides, if you were in power and in the place of this Govern- 
ment, what would have been your course? What would have been 
your policy? It is evident you would have pursued the same 
policy and the same object, and you would have asked for the same 
reforms, for the same five years’ franchise. Where would your 
policy have diverged from ours? This is the point I would put. 
Suppose the negotiations had failed with you as they have failed 
with us, what would you have done then? If your insistence had 
been of no avail, would you have withdrawn your demands ? 
Would you have betrayed your countrymen? (Some cries of 
‘Yes.’) Would you have lost South Africa? (Loud cries of ‘ Yes’ 
from the Ministerial benches.) It is absurd to answer except in 
ene way. You would have been bound by your own utterances. 
You could not have helped yourselves. You would have been 
bound to carry your policy a step further and use force when 
persuasion had failed. If you had gone to war under these cir- 
cumstances, there would have been absolutely no difference between 
your policy and ours. If you did not go to war, well, sir, I decline 
to contemplate the alternative, which at all events would have 
been disastrous to your country.” In addition to the grievances 
of white men in the Transvaal, there were our obligations under the 
Conventions to protect the natives of that country against treat- 
ment which has been “ disgraceful,” “brutal,” and “wholly un- 
worthy of a civilized Power,” though quite in accordance with the 
traditions of the Boers, who had undertaken the original Great 
Trek to get away from British humanitarianism—in their own 
words, “ they wanted to wallop their own niggers.” 


Mr. Chamberlain had now reached the third point. 
of agreement between Government and Oppo- 
sition :— 


OUR SUPREMACY 
AT STAKE. 


‘*T believe we are all agreed as to the necessity of maintaining what I describe 
as supremacy.” Has it been threatened? Isitindanger? ‘* Well, sir, the whole 
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policy and object of the Boers in regard to this matter has been displayed so 
clearly that the man in the street can read as he runs. From 1881 downwards 
they have been patiently, cleverly, persistently, by imperceptible steps, endea- 
vouring to oust the Queen from her suzerainty, to throw off the last trace of 
subordination, until grown bold -by apparent immunity in the course they have 
pursued, they now take off the mask, they show openly what has been their 
object all along, and declare themselves to be a sovereign independent State. Do 
you suppose that, though they only declared that in May last, they had not it in 
their minds? We had not it in our minds—credulous people as we have been. 
At least I had not it in mine. I cannot speak for my predecessor. I did not 
know that they had any pretension to be an independent sovereign State until 
they declared it in the despatch of May last. I do not care whether they insisted 
upon it or not. I think they found they had made a mistake by showing their 
cards, and I think in a subsequent despatch they were evidently anxious to 
weaken the effect which they had produced. I think that throws a most lurid 
light on the policy of the Boers.” 


Confirmation of this view is to be found in many quarters :— 


‘*In the conversations, which came out by no fault of the Boers, between Joubert 
and Lobengula, when he urged upon that chief to make common cause with the 
Boers, and wipe the stink of the English out of the land ; in the negotiations of 
1884; in the refusal of President Kruger to accept the invitation for which he 
himself had asked in 1896 on the express ground that he found that I refused to 
discuss with him any alteration of Article 4, which placed the foreign relations of 
the Transvaal under the control of Her Majesty’s Government; in constant 
intrigues with the Outlanders themselves, whom, again and again, Boer emissaries 
have invited to give up this appeal to Her Majesty’s Government and to engage 
with the Boers in creating a United South Africa entirely free of Imperial 
influence and control ; and in the treasonable appeal which was circulated widely, 
weeks before the ultimatum, on the borders of the Cape Colony amongst the 
Dutch, and in which they were told that their rights as Afrikanders in the 
English colonies—rights which are exactly on an equality with those of British 
subjects—were only protected by the continued existence of the two Republics, 
and that, as the two Republics were threatened, the Afrikanders should go to 
war with the Boers in order to get rid of British supremacy. In every line of 
the ultimatum, too, their breathes this desire to escape subordination. There is 
much more to be said upon which we have suspicion which amounts to knowledge 
—not the proof that you would bring forward in a Court of law, but a suspicion 
which, I am certain, no one who has been in my office has failed to entertain, 
a suspicion which points to the fact that the mission, so-called, of Dr. Leyds has 
been one continual series of intrigues with foreign Powers against the British 
supremacy.” 


The ideal of independence, while a very proper one for the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State to entertain, “would have been most 
improper and most dangerous for us to encourage. This ideal was 
a United South Africa, an independent Republic, permitting us by 
their goodwill to retain our hold upon the Cape so long as our 
naval protection was necessary for the Republic, but leaving us in 
Africa in one corner, and there only as a matter of sufferance. 
There are people who say, ‘What a preposterous notion! How 
could they ever have entertained it? How could it ever have 
been a danger to this great country? How could we, with our 
enormous wealth and resources, be alarmed by the threats of in- 
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subordination on the part of 30,000, be they more or less ’—they 
happen to be a great deal more—‘of Dutch farmers?’ The in- 
equality is not quite so great as that. It is all very well for hon. 
gentlemen at one time to pretend to under-estimate the strength of 
our enemies and at another to exaggerate it.” What was happening 
was this—that by continuous accretions of the military armaments 
of the two States, and especially by the ammunition,.arms, guns, 
artillery, and men poured into the Transvaal, it had become 
a few months ago by far the most powerful military State in Africa, 
and one for which, with all her resources, Great Britain was no 
match at that time. We might, by an immense expenditure of 
blood and treasure have restored our supremacy after it had been 
taken from us, but does anybody think that that would have been 
a trifling operation. With South Africa in arms and dominated by 
the Boers 100,000 or 200,000 British troops would have been 
requisite. Would not the Opposition if in Office have been com- 
pelled to resort to arms to uphold our supremacy ? 


Having endeavoured to convince the Opposition 

ii that as regards the three main lines of policy— 
(1) the maintenance of British supremacy in 

‘South Africa ; (2) equality of the white races; (3) protection of 
the natives—there was substantial agreement, and that “you 
in the last resort, and we in the last resort, would have resorted 
to arms, if necessary, to ensure the objects you had in view,” 
Mr. Chamberlain asked “what remains?” and admitted that 
“there arises the whole point of difference between the two sides 
—the details of the negotiations.” In one of his speeches, Sir 
William Harcourt had stated that “the suzerainty had been the 
principal obstacle to a satisfactory settlement.” The speaker 
on the other hand, affirmed that “although it may be true that 
the desire to get rid of the suzerainty was one of the great objects, 
one of the great motive springs of the Boers, the insistence on 
suzerainty by this country did not, in itself, in any way interfere 
with the conduct of the negotiations.” He entered upon an 
elaborate and luminous exposition of this complicated question, 
from the moment the pregnant word was employed by Lord 
Kimberley in 1881, to the present day. The matter has now 
become so purely academic, that even apart from considerations of 
space it would hardly be worth while tracing it out in detail. It 
is enough to say that Sir William Harcourt’s accusation that the 
theory of suzerainty had been “ dug up from the grave in which, 
in 1884, it had been decently buried,” does not stand examination. 
The actual word, as a matter of fact, had not been employed since 
1884, but the thing that the word represented had never been re- 
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nounced. As the Colonial Secretary put it: “ As far as the word goes I 
agree with the right hon. gentleman (Sir. H. Campbell-Bannerman). 
But the cardinal and essential fact is supremacy, predominance, pre- 
ponderance, paramountcy—call it what you will. I do not care a 
brass farthing which of those words you chose. You may call it 
Abracadabra if you like, provided you keep the substance.” The 
only reason the word suzerainty was revived in the British 
despatch of October 16th, 1897, was owing to the effort of the 
Transvaal to impair the substance represented by the word, by 
renewing the proposal summarily rejected by Lord Derby in 
1884, that differences between the two Governments should be 
submitted to foreign arbitration. “That being the state of the 
case, what happened in 1897? We got a despatch from the 
Transvaal Government, once more making the same proposal 
which had been made in 1884 and summarily rejected by Lord 
Derby. Once more they proposed that we should enter into an 
arrangement with them that all differences should be subjected to: 
arbitration by a foreign State; which was again the assertion of 
precisely the position which had been rejected in 1884, Sir, it 
was a challenge to us, and if we had not taken notice of that 
challenge it would have been said of us that tacitly we had done 
away with the suzerainty which up to that moment we believed 

to exist. That is the justification, whatever may have been the 
' effect, of the introduction of the word ‘suzerainty’; that is the 
justification of it in the minds of Her Majesty’s Government. Our 
hands were forced. We had been content, as our predecessors had 
been content, to speak of ‘paramountcy’ because we supposed 
that it was less irritating than the word ‘suzerainty. That 
suzerainty was challenged in the substance; then we thought it 
necessary to reassert the name also.” We can only give one final 
passage from Mr. Chamberlain’s masterly speech—that containing 
the story of the publication of the Milner despatch :— 


**Suppose I had published an important Blue-Book without an opinion from 
him; what would have been said? Would not the first thing I should have 
been asked have been :—‘ Where is Sir Alfred Milner’s opinion? If he has 
given an opinion, why have you suppressed it? Why have you acted without 
his opinion?’ That would be a most reasonable and proper question. There- 
fore | telegraphed to Sir Alfred Milner asking him to give his views for 
their publication. He sent the despatch; I published it as I received it. What 
is suggested that I should have done? Is it suggested that I should have sup- 
pressed it? What a howl of indignation would have come from the opposite 
benches if I had done that. Why, sir, if I had disagreed with what Sir Alfred 
Milner said in that despatch I doubt very much whether I should have been 
justified in the circumstances of the case, considering the character and posi- 
tion of Sir Alfred Milner—I doubt whether I should have been justified in 
withholding from the House the opinion he had expressed. . . . But, sir, 
| agree with every word of it. How can it be supposed for a moment 
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that there is a single thing which Sir Alfred Milner has done, whether he 
did it, by the necessity of the case, without consultation with me, for which 
I do not take the fullest responsibility? But then, I think, the contention 
is that there is a particular passage in Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch which I should 
have suppressed. If I had suppressed it it would have had nothing whatever to 
-do with the controversy. Ic is not an offence to the Boers ; it does not affect the 
settlement with them. If there is any criticism to be cast upon it, it is that it is 
unwise to give publicity to statements which reflect in any way upon the loyalty 
of any of our own colonies. But, whatever view you take of it, it cannot, at all 
events, be contended that the publication of that passage in the despatch had 
anything whatever to do with exasperating our relations with the Transvaal. 
What were the words Sir Alfred Milner used? He said :—‘ The Dutch Press in 
the Transvaal ’—everybody knows the nature of the Dutch Press in the Transvaal 
—‘and not in the Transvaal only —that refers to a portion of the Press in the 
colony—‘ preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a Republic embracing all 
South Africa, and supports it by menacing references to the armament of the 
Transvaal, its alliance with the Orange Free State, and the active sympatiy 
which in case of war it would receive from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I regret to say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British Government, is producing a great 
effect upon our Dutch fellow-colonists.’ Sir, was thattrue? Yes, it was. Then, 
if it was true, does any one mean to tell me it was dignified, or proper, or right, 
or wise to play the part of the ostrich, to bury our head in the sand and conceal 
what is a most important element of the situation ?” 


The present crisis is likely to exercise a far-reach- 
ing influence upon our domestic politics. The 
Government have wisely decided to take no action 
against the Irish traitors who sit in the House of Commons. They 
are not worth powder and shot, and one of the craziest, Mr. Michael 
Davitt, is so disgusted at this contemptuous tolerance that he is 
retiring in disgust to hillside agitation, which means urging other 
men to commit crimes he is afraid to commit himself. The Daily 
News, which has discussed South African affairs with an ability, 
an insight, and a sense of patriotism beyond all praise, declares 
that “ the partisans at-any -price and the professed Little Englanders 
do not constitute the whole—nay, they do not, we believe, con- 
stitute the majority of the Liberal Party.” We trust this may be 
so,as it would be deplorable if the Empire became an affair of 
parties; but the country is entitled to ask the responsible 
Leaders of the Opposition, if such exist, before entrusting 
them with power, whether they remain, in spite of recent 
object-lessons, pledged to the Gladstonian Irish policy? Are 
they still prepared to meet Nationalist aspirations by establish- 
ing an Irish Parliament on College Green? Are they will- 
ing to entrust Executive power to the avowed enemies of this 
country? Our own impression is that in their inmost hearts the 
bulk of the British Opposition are as averse to such an act of 
lunacy as Unionists, but whether they will have the moral courage 
to say so is another matter. On purely party grounds their silence 
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is desirable, as the Dillons, the Davitts, and the Redmonds, by 
their utterances and action during the past month, have driven the 
last nail into the coffin of Home Rule, and no earthly power can 
resurrect it in the mind of the predominant partner. Will the 
Liberals remain tied to a corpse? As we go to press the result of 
the Bow and Bromley by-election is declared. The vacancy 
occurred through thé very regrettable retirement of Mr. Lionel 
Holland, a brilliant and most promising Unionist Member of Par- 
liament, who had already left his mark on the greatest social 
question of the day, Old-Age Pensions. At any other moment the 
seat held by such a popular member would inevitably have been 
captured by the Opposition. As it is Mr. Murray Guthrie, the 
Unionist candidate, has actually raised the Ministerial majority 
from 1,161 to 2,115. Owing to his opponent, Mr. Harold Spender, 
being a parochial Radical, the Imperialist Liberals should take 
heart of grace from this suggestive episode, as it proves that Little 
England Liberalism is, at any rate, not a winning card. 


As the British public habitually declines to interest 

Cun ANP itself in more than one question at a time, and as 
the Far East has no conspicuous connection with 

South Africa, it has temporarily dropped into oblivion. But 
during the last few weeks two episodes of some moment have 
occurred. In the first place, the increasing friction between Russia 
and Japan, over Corea, appears to be reaching a climax, as the 
former's influence seems to have been entirely superseded by the 
latter’s. Russia is, therefore, expected to make some serious effort 
to reassert herself. The second episode is the attempted 
rapprochement between China and Japan, which is a further 
source of uneasiness—not to say alarm—to Russia. Indeed, the 
Russian Government is alleged to have taken the extraordinary 
step of informing the Tsung li-Yamen that she would view a 
China-Japan Alliance with displeasure, thus treating China as 
a mere vassal State. The foreign policy of Japan remains. 
somewhat obscure, owing to prolonged financial embarrassment, 
due to the adoption of a gold standard. She has not felt her- 
self in a position to take any clear decided line during the two 
last critical years, and other Powers remain uncertain as to the 
role she has marked out for herself in the future. She is said to 
be playing a waiting game, though it is by no means clear what she is 
waiting for, and one of the other players can afford to wait at least 
as long as she can, ‘l'wo Chinese Commissioners, Lin and Ching, 
have recently been on a voyage of diplomatic exploration to Japan 
to investigate the possibilities of arranging an entente, and as 
they were made much of and received in Imperial audience 
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both the scope and success of their mission have been some- 
what exaggerated. The overture was purely tentative, and was 
received in a friendly but non-committal manner. The Times 
correspondent at Tokio, who knows the Japanese well, thus 
defines their attitude :—“ Japan understands that it is a matter of 
life or death to her nascent industries to prevent any large en- 
croachments upon Chinese dominions by Powers which employ 
protective taritis to close their markets. She does not want the 
irreducible minimum of the Chinese Empire for her commercial 
vis-a-vis. Then comes the question, to what length is she pre- 
pared to go, and what methods does she think feasible for the 
conservation of the Middle Kingdom? Here, also, there is a 
notable consensus of opinion among her leading politicians. They 
think that what China needs before everything at present is a 
strong army and a strong navy—the weapons of self-defence. She 
already possesses materials for an army; they require only to be 
moulded into shape. Japan is best fitted to undertake that task.” 
At the same time there seems to be some desire in Japan that 
Great Britain should reorganize the Chinese navy. “ These,” it is 
said, “are the practical questions that press for immediate settle- 
ment, according to the view of Japanese publicists.” But this is 
something more than a “ publicist’s ” question. What are Japanese 
statesmen prepared to undertake ? 
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* AFTER.” 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ir is certainly not too early to consider what are to be the new 
arrangements in South Africa after the conflict is over. Already, 
as these words are being written, it appears as if its end—at any 
rate, for the moment—was at hand. The undoubted power and 
resources of our Empire have already been shown, and the 
burghers of the two Dutch States will by this time have learned 
the hopelessness of their armed attack. The good fortune which, 
under Providence, seems so continuously to attend Great Britain 
in moments of difficulty has rarely had a more striking illustration 
than in the way in which this fight with the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State began. To all those who have studied and pondered 
the question, our right and our duty have been for many months 
absolutely clear; but the insolent initiative of these two States 
was required to bring home to the conscience of the masses every- 
where, the fact that there was no honest intention on the part of 
the dominant Dutch Party to grant our just demands except at a 
price impossible for a self-respecting nation to pay; and to con- 
vince them that, on the contrary, these demands merely brought 
into the open and to a crisis a set purpose of thrusting the British 
element into a subordinate and, I may add, a degrading position. 
Cunning—as distinguished from a broad and straightforward 
course—often defeats itself. A more notable instance can hardly 
be recalled than this action of Presidents Kruger and Steyn. I 
imagine that none realize it by this time more keenly than the two 
men themselves. 

By their action we therefore have a clear field. As a conquered 
people who first invaded our territory, and would have swept us 
away if they could, they will lie at our mercy, and will have no 
claim to any consideration beyond that recognized by the ordinary 
laws of civilized warfare. If, therefore, a plea is made for them 
and hopes expressed that much of their former status will be left 
to them, it is in the interests of the whole Empire, and especially 
of that portion of it which lies in South Africa, that this plea and 
these hopes are based. We must also, in connection with this, 
distinguish in our minds between the governing cliques and the 
honest, though ignorant, burghers whom a corrupt and self- 
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seeking knot of Hollanders has driven to slaughter. They have 
been deliberately misled by their leaders, and brought to believe 
that their independence was threatened, and that ‘patriotism and 
honour demanded their sacrifices. They will shortly realize, if 
only our future conduct is wise and statesmanlike, that they have 
been led to battle by cupidity, personal ambition, and love of 
unchecked tyranny. I do not believe that the bulk of the ordi- 
nary Boers had any feeling against the emancipation of the 
Outlanders, or that they would have generally responded to any 
commando called out to coerce Johannesburg. The Pretoria 
clique had for this purpose to arm themselves with artillery 
manned by foreigners. They could only count on rousing the 
burghers by raising a cry of foreign attack upon their independ- 
ence. Again, if we only have foresight and moderation, so far from 
this clash of arms increasing the racial antagonism which has 
been growing so much in South Africa during the last ten years, 
I feel certain that it will diminish it considerably. Mutual self- 
respect—the sure groundwork of friendliness—will be promoted, 
whereas it has been gradually destroyed of late years owing to the 
condition of things in the Transvaal and the acquiescence of the 
Paramount Power in its continuance. How could there be mutual 
self-respect between the Afrikander and the Briton when the 
latter knew and realized the state in which his fellow was being 
kept subject by the former over a large portion of the country, and 
the former knew and realized that the Power responsible for the 
safety and honour of the latter was either unable or unwilling 
actively to vindicate his rights and perform its own duty ? 

If, then, we wish for a fusion of races and the elimination 
throughout South Africa of feelings hostile to the Paramount 
Power, we must not annex purely and simply after the war. We 
must show that we were sincere in our protestations. We must 
not justify the taunts of those all over the world who have declared 
that it was gold and gold alone that attracted our tardy attention 
to these matters. It is impossible to exaggerate how infinitely 
raised our reputation will be if we can master ourselves sufficiently 
to resist the temptation of “settling once for all” (as the phrase 
will be) “all our uncertainties” in South Africa by turning the 
whole of it into a group of British Colonies. A plan is whispered, 
as this paper is being written, about a scheme cut and dried, by 
which a dominion is to be erected on the model of Canada, with 
Lieutenant-Governors appointed by the Crown for each of the 
provinces. Now, confederation, with an uniform mode of treating 
the natives, is most desirable, and will come in due time. But 
confederation, if forced on after a successful war, will not be the 
same thing as confederation brought on naturally, as it will be now 
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that, by our action, its chief obstacles. will have been removed. 
We shall also have to keep a considerable force in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, and for a considerable period, if we 
proclaim them British Colonies. This burden upon the British 
taxpayer and British resources can be avoided, and any avoidable 
burden should not be assumed by our rulers in these days of 
increasing demands upon the Empire. In the cases of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, it will not be confined to 
the maintenance of law and order within, but also to the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants from possible native attacks from without. 
Let them bear this burden for themselves as hitherto. They can 
do it more cheaply and efficiently than the Imperial Power. Let 
us not forget our old Kaffir wars. We can obtain all the changes 
and guarantees we require without forfeiting our character for 
straightforwardness, and without imposing on ourselves new and 
undefined burdens. 

As soon, then, as we have occupied Pretoria, and President Kruger 
and his gang have been removed from power—for Mr. Kruger must 
never again be allowed to have any share in the public adminis- 
tration, having shown himself a bad and corrupt ruler and a 
creacherous Head of the State—a public proclamation must be 
issued announcing for the future the suzerainty of the Queen and 
her successors over the Transvaal State. The name “South 
African Republic” should be consigned to limbo. The associa- 
tions of that name since its birth in 1884 are not such that it is 
tor the welfare of South Africa they should be perpetuated by the 
maintenance of the name. It has been justly forfeited. The same 
proclamation should declare that henceforward absolute equality, 
political and civil, must exist for all white men within the State, 
and that the English and Dutch languages must have equal 
recognition in all public documents and public transactions. 
Johannesburg and its immediate neighbourhood should be made 
into a separate municipality, with its own police, and the forts. 
which have been erected to overawe its inhabitants should be dis- 
mantled and levelled, while the foreign artillery force, which can 
only be meant for purposes outside mere protection from hostile 
natives, must be disbanded and forbidden for the future. There 
should also be a considerable rectification of frontiers. The large 
portion of Zululand to the south-east of the Transvaal, which was. 
raided and annexed by the Boers immediately after our Zulu War, 
—without, I regret to say, any real resistance from our Govern- 
ment,—should be handed over to Natal, to which Colony the re- 
maining portion of Zululand has already been attached. If any 
further justification than the former piratical action of the Boers. 
is needed for this, it will be found in the easing of the military 
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position of the projecting triangle of Natal, which, culminating 
about Laing’s Nek, is on either side hemmed in by the Orange Free: 
State to the west and this piece of the Transvaal on the east. We 
can at any rate be justified in freeing ourselves on the east. We 
have suffered from incursions on that side during this war. There 
should also be a removal of boundaries on the western side of the 
Transvaal. The railway running north through Cape Colony, 
Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia is too close to the border. We have 
learnt by the recent action of the Boers that it is not safe from 
their sudden raids. As we cannot move the railway we must move 
the Boer Government, and run our future boundary considerably to 
the eastward of the present line. We must also not forget the 
Swazis, who have claims to our consideration, and whatever rights 
over them and their territories we may have conceded to the 
Transvaal should be now recalled as having been abused. 

Subject to these and such-like preliminary conditions and con- 
stitutional arrangements the fullest autonomy should be granted to 
the Transvaal State. But another important matter must first be 
attended to. Either by Royal Proclamation or by Act of Parlia- 
ment (whichever the proper legal authorities may decide upon as 
necessary aud sufficient) it should be declared that no ewisting 
British subject shall forfeit his British citizenship by any naturali- 
zation or other necessary form of compliance with the law of the 
Transvaal State in order to qualify—equally with the Dutch 
burgher—for the exercise of the franchise or other political privi- 
lege. It would seem that if the Sovereign of the British Empire 
is suzerain no legal impediment should exist to a defined number 
of her subjects remaining her subjects although qualified as full 
citizens in the subordinate State. The personal difficulty of a 
double allegiance in case of conflict may be left, should the occa- 
sion arise, to the choice of whichever of the two allegiances is pre- 
ferred. As is said above, this privilege should be confined to 
already born British citizens and not extended to descendants. It 
might even, if thought advisable, be limited in time—say that for 
twenty years only shall this privilege be available. But it will - 
have an important bearing upon the immediate future. I do not 
believe, even if President Kruger had at once complied with our 
Bloemfontein demands, that much impression would have been 
made upon the oligarchical state of things in the Transvaal. 
There would not have been any considerable number of British 
subjects who would have been willing to abandon their British 
citizenship for the uncertain advantages of full-blown burghership. 
British subjects should, at any rate for a time, be spared the 
necessity of the sacrifice. 

As to the Orange Free State I hold that it would be wise on our 
part to content ourselves with a substantial indemnity for the 
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expenses caused by their gratuitous act of aggression, coupled with 
disarmament of their artillery force. Why should we take upon 
ourselves the responsibility of this small State which has been 
hitherto very well administered—a responsibility which might be 
sometimes especially onerous in view of the close neighbourhood 
of the warlike Basutos? We must also in our own interests have 
regard to the feelings of our Dutch fellow-subjects in South Africa. 
They will appreciate the contemptuous magnanimity with which 
we shall show that we have no desire to extend our Empire over 
a small State, which, though it has committed towards us a great 
wrong, has hitherto been decently governed and given no trouble. 
We should, however, rectify the Orange Free State boundaries. 
They must be removed some considerable distance from Kimberley, 
and from our Cape-to-Cairo Railway, and the territory taken 
annexed to the Cape Colony. Contempt may be carrried too far, 
and we must remove from future Presidents the temptation for 
short raids, which has proved too inviting for President Steyn. 
Such, in mere outiine, is a rough sketch of the policy which it 
may be hoped our Government may adopt. It will secure us from 
what has happened in the past, because it will give us a legal and 
incontestable right to interfere, should the equality and conditions 
proclaimed and enacted be in any way infringed. It will save us 
the cost and anxiety of keeping within the Transvaal any British 
troops ; for I do not think that, after our present display of power 
and will, anything more will be needed than the knowledge that 
British troops are ready to be moved, should occasion demand it. 
Ignorance of the number, efficiency, and mobility of the British 
forces on the part of the Boer rank and file, and doubts on the 
part of the Boer leaders of our will to use these forces, has caused 
the recent obstinate folly of the Transvaal Government. That 
ignorance and those doubts will have been thoroughly removed by 
our present operations. 
EVELYN ASHLEY. 


P.'S.—Since the above was put into type a larger rectification of 
the Orange Free State boundary has impressed itself as being 
advisable. The new line should be drawn from somewhere near 
Boshof (north-east of Kimberley) to Ladybrand. All south of this 
line should be added to the Cape Colony, including Bloemfontein, 
which contains a large proportion of English-speakers. If, as a 
result of this lopping of territory, it is thought well that the Orange 
State should be incorporated with the Transvaal, the position 
would be greatly simplitied, and the Orange State would meet a 
just Nemesis in absorption into the larger State, which they have 
already elected to join for other and less legitimate purposes. 

E. A. 


MORAL FACTORS IN THE WAR. 


** Achille était fils d’une déesse et d’un mortel: c’est l'image du génie de la 
guerre ; la partie divine, c’est tout ce qui dérive des considérations morales du 
caractére, du talent, de l’intérét de votre adversaire, de l’opinien, de l’esprit 
du soldat qui est fort et vainqueur, faible et battu salon qu’il croit létre; la. 
partie terrestre, c’est les armes, les retranchements, les positions, les ordres. 
de bataille, tout ce qui tient ala combinaison des choses matérielles.”—NAPOLEON. 


THE Editor of THe Nationa REviEw asks me for a paper on 
the fighting in South Africa, but at the present moment military 
criticism is inopportune, and an attempt at military history would 
be premature. 

In the ordinary course of his work the military critic has first to. 
ascertain and set forth what has happened, then to trace through 
the events the connection between cause and effect, and finally to 
form a judgment about the wisdom or unwisdom with which the 
persons directing the doings of each side—Governments, Com- 
manders, and Generals—have used the means at their disposal for 
the attainment of their objects. This final process is in practice 
a sort of measurement of the acts of Ministers and Generals by 
a standard framed, with the help of theoretical treatises, upon the 
doings of the Fredericks, the Napoleons, and the Moltkes. It is 
impossible as yet to perform any of these processes for the war 
now going on. The reader will know more when these pages reach 
him about the events of the first week of the war than the wisest 
strategist in Europe can possibly know to-day—I am writing on 
the 26th of October. Yet in what is now known there is abundant 
material illustrating the true nature of war, and I may therefore 
try to throw some light upon what I believe to be the aspect of 
this and of every war which is most important, both for the man 
in the street and for the woman waiting for him at home. 

War is, from first to last, an affair of the soul; the predominant 
partner in the business is the mind or spirit. The full meaning of 
what is called the moral factor is often obscured because we are 
prone to take a narrow view of the mind or the spirit. Every one 
has his own individual body, and is therefore apt to suppose that 
in the same way he has his own individual mind. But has he? All 
that you know of your mind is the thoughts that you think and the 
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fact that you think them. Examine your thoughts, your whole stock 
of ideas, and see where they come from. You will find that, for the 
most part, you caught them,like so many colds, from the people about 
you. Thoughts are the common property of a number of people 
living together, the connecting link between the members of a com- 
munity. A fully developed mind is found only among the members 
of a civilized State, who, in living together for generations, have grad- 
ually developed a whole series of ideas, which they could never have 
had in separation, ideas such as law, government, public affairs, 
and national defence. A child born into an English family learns 
as he grows the English words, in using which he begins to think 
the thoughts of his nation. As he grows up he imbibes the ideas 
of his class, of his trade or profession, of his political party, and of his 
church or sect. Tell mea man’s birthplace, his family, his school, 
his occupation, sect and party, and I will tell you with pretty fair 
accuracy his stock of thoughts. What I cannot tell you is how he 
binds his thoughts into a sheaf; that is his individual function, 
himself in the sphere of mind. But not merely is his mind made 
up of contagious elements. His character, too, receives its ingre- 
dients from the social medium; he wills or acts according to the 
tone, form, or spirit of his community. Asa schoolboy he acquires 
the trick of not sneaking; and all his life long he is catching habits 
of conduct or bits of will from the people with whom he lives. Thus 
thoughts and wills, or mind and spirit, have in them a collective and 
an individual element, and the collective part is by far the larger. 
In national affairs the collective element alone is visible. Especi- 
ally is this the case when there is a quarrel between two national 
States. 

If we want to form a true estimate of an international conflict 
we must therefore find out the nature of the sets of ideas and of 
the wills that are in collision. 

The Boer living on his farm has his spiritual backbone made up 
of the elementary ideas of a half-developed community—the family, 
the clan, and the country. But he has hardly a matured con- 
ception either of justice or of freedom, and his love of country is 
based upon a very short history. His patriotism is negative rather 
than positive ; it is a bias against the foreigner rather than a con- 
ception of the State as something to live and die for. So little has 
the thought of the State or community penetrated the average 
Boer that he has never quite grasped the duty of paying the taxes. 
The idea of military duty has not grown beyond the first stage ; 
it has produced a readiness to fight and to die, but no systematic 
view such as gives cohesion to an army. On October 21st Com- 
mandant Joubert telegraphed to Pretoria :—< Commandant Lucas 
Meyer has had an engagement with the British at Dundee. Meyer 
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made a plan of campaign by messenger with Commandant Eras- 
mus, who, however, did not put in an appearance.” Evidently the 
notion of cohesion, of subordination, of discipline, has not yet come 
to form an essential part of the Boer’s moral skeleton. The tie 
which binds one Boer to another is comparatively weak. 

The British are in a different condition. In their mental world 
the idea of Great Britain fills an immense place. Their lives are 
to a great extent made up of co-operation in all the various forms 
which I have enumerated as the sources of our stock of thoughts. 
The consciousness that one thought is at this moment being 
thought in Great Britain, in Australia, Canada, and India lifts up 
every man who shares it, and this kind of consciousness has been 
developed from generation to generation, each successive period of 
war having strengthened it till it found its perfect expression in 
Nelson’s signal at 'l'rafalgar. This aspect of the national idea has 
its embodiment in the naval and military services. The British 
officer lives his professional life in the atmosphere of a “service ” 
and in the idea of service. When war begins he is absorbed in 
service; it commands him, and he has caught from his military 
community the habit of taking death cheerfully when it comes in 
the course of the day’sduty. This belonging to a world of developed 
ideas, to a civilized nation, is power of itself, to which the member- 
ship of a half-organized community with no store of recorded deeds 
furnishes scarcely an adequate counterpart. The idea of the Boer 
State is no match for the idea of the British Empire. The dis- 
cipline of a continuous national life, and of freedom in obedience 
to law, gives a force of character to every member of the com- 
munity, and forms the basis of a military discipline which, working 
upon that basis, has made the British soldier in every age the best 
in the world. Read Jomini or Hamley as much as you please and 
you will find that the art of war consists in having two to one on 
the ground when it comes to the pinch. But the history of the 
British Army is largely made up of having only one against two 
for the pinch, and then of ignoring the strategical failure, usually 
due to the carelessness of the Government, and winning the 
battle. This element that upsets the strategical calculus is what 
military writers call the moral factor, and it is the outcome of the 
general condition of the nation. 

Consider the position of Sir Penn Symons on Friday morning, 
the 20th of October. He had with him between four and five 
thousand men. The nearest British force was at Ladysmith, 
separated from him by forty miles and by a Boer force at Elands- 
Laagte. Two Boer columns were approaching him, one of which 

was about equal in numbers to his own force, and the other twice 
as strong. As morning dawned one of these bodies of Boers was 
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seen on heights from which his camp was commanded, and the 
shells began to fall. The other, larger body, was soon after reported 
to be only seven miles away and approaching the field. The 
British General has no hesitations. He attacks the body nearest 
to him with the bulk of his force, sending a small party to delay 
the approaching column, and the result is a victory, where, by the 
strategical conditions it should have been annihilation. Com- 
mandant Erasmus did not put in an appearance. The difference 
between the Boer and the British way of doing things on that first 
Friday of the war augurs well for the weeks that remain before the 
Army Corps can arrive on the scene. Sir Penn Symons falls in 
the moment of victory. His practice of the idea that his nation 
has bred into him flashes that idea with new life and vigour into 
millions of hearts. 

So much for the general morals of the war, the factors of 
character as affected by the degree of organization or embodied 
thought in the two conflicting States. But the matter does not 
end there. Napoleon’s words which I have quoted at the head of 
this paper were dictated at St. Helena by a commander who had 
ended in failure, and whose cause was lost. He could not, without 
condemning the career for which he was apvulogizing, have lifted 
up his view of the moral element in war and have said : 


‘* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 


But that this is the ultimate truth every man believes in his. 
heart. If, then, we are to see the war as it really is, we must get 
at its meaning and the purpose of both sides, looking not only at 
the immediate occasion of the quarrel, but also at the general 
cause of which each side is the champion. The Boers are fighting 
for their right to exclude British settlers from their body politic, 
and for their intention to break up the body politic which Great 
Britain, with infinite pains, has for a century been building up 
around them, a structure under the shelter of which their States 
have grown up. Great Britain is fighting to maintain that 
structure, and to assert the right of her people to a place in the 
Boer States corresponding to that given to the Boer or Dutch 
inhabitants of the British Colonies. That the Boers were never in 
earnest with their negotiations about the franchise was clear 
before Mr. Chamberlain—and after him Sir Edward Grey—declared 
their belief on the subject. But the wrongness, the wickedness of 
the Boer policy is best seen in their attempts to raise the blacks 
against the British. The British authorities have exerted their 
utmost endeavours to keep the Basutos and other tribes from any 
sort of attack on the Boers. That a word from the British Resident 
would have let loose the Basutos on to the Free State everyone 
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knows. That word has not been and will not be spoken, though it 
would relieve Sir George White from his difficulties, and though the 
Boers have been saying and doing all they can to persuade the 
Basutos to massacre the British. The historian will ask not only 
what were the rights and wrongs of the moment, but what each of 
the two States stood for in the world. The answer will be that 
the Boers stood for ignorance, for prejudice, for race hatred, and 
for misgovernment, and that Great Britain stood for fair play, for 
freedom, and for justice. These are the broad issues, and if, as I 
believe, they are here truly stated, our people may, in all sincerity, 
go to battle with the old cry: “God defend the right !” 

There is, however, another element in the situation. Right, in 
this world, does not defend itself; it requires human champions, 
and if they blunder the cause of right suffers. The Government, 
by its own admission, as well as by the patent evidence of facts, 
has blundered badly in not grasping sooner, what all who looked 
at South Africa instead of at that fictitious entity “public opinion” 
have known since the Bloemfontein Conference, that war was 
coming and that Natal and the colonies would need to be defended. 

Yet the Government has with its eyes open left the colonies 
with a defence handicapped by a numerical inferiority so dispro- 
portionate that the Empire is condemned to weeks of anxiety and 
suspense, and the army to a needlessly heavy loss of lives. For 
this neglect the Empire might have to pay dear. Yet as the 
Government was undoubtedly drawn into its blunder by honest 
ignorance and by fond love of peace, its carelessness or blindness 
is no crime and need weaken no man’s confidence in the justice of 
the cause. The issue will not be affected by it, and the heavy 
trial laid upon Sir George White’s small force may perhaps serve 
to stimulate and nourish the sense of duty or of service which in 
a long period of peace has grown weak for lack of exercise. The 
British cause is not popular in the non-British world, and the 
Government can best repair its error by avoiding a repetition of 
the same mistake on a larger scale. The first hint of unfriendly 
purpose on the part of any Great Power ought to be the signal to 
such a call to arms as will make plain Great Britain’s determination 
to carry her cause through in spite of all opposers. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN FRANCE. 


Two months ago in the pages of this Review, in the course of ex- 
amining the Anglophobia and fanaticism which characterized so 
fatally large a proportion of the French nation during the Dreyfus 
Affaire, I had occasion to touch upon the responsibility incurred 
by the Catholic Church, the moral of which England might well 
take to heart. I shortly had the surprise and satisfaction of being 
violently attacked in several English newspapers, in which I could 
distinctly trace the tone and method of the Jesuit Press, hastening 
to the rescue of the Jesuit cause, from which I concluded that my 
warning was even more justified than I had anticipated, since it 
now appears that England is already in possession of a Jesuit Press 
of her own. 

It is therefore not superfluous to return to the subject and to 
point out the actual workings of the French Roman Catholic 
Church, so that the trials and dangers of France may be a lesson 
to her neighbours. But before going further, in spite of the unim- 
portance to the public of the personality of the present writer, in 
order to estimate his statements and conclusions at their true 
value, I feel impelled to make some sort of profession of faith. 
The newspapers, to which I previously alluded, have accused me of 
being prejudiced against Religion and the Church, and French 
“ Cesarians” have accused me of the same with regard to the 
Army. 

Whatever the private convictions of an author may be, it 
seems to me that the only thing to be considered when passing 
judgment on his views should be the accuracy of his statements 
and the logic of his reasoning. But I am so far from having had 
any prejudice against the Church or the Army that, until the 
revulsion of horror caused by the Dreyfus case, I devoted a great 
part of my literary career to the friendly discussion of matters of 
clerical and military interest. 

With regard to the Army, I always forced myself to 
believe that the essential faults of its institutions did not 
necessarily entail individual corruption. The adoption of this 
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moderate attitude really obscured a just view of the situation. 
It is necessary to recognize this, now that the hour has come 
to choose between justice and fanaticism, truth and falsehood, 
and now that the whole military world has taken the side of 
falsehood and fanaticism. It is not without deep pain that I have 
been obliged to break with friends among the Military Party, 
now become the party of liars and forgers. The sorrow and dis- 
illusionment experienced have no doubt added to the bitterness of 
the indignation expressed. 

The shock was all the greater at finding such perversity, such 
meanness, amongst those from whom the highest moral qualities 
might have been expected. It is not therefore on account of any 
initial prejudice, but that my natural bias in their favour caused 
the unsparing condemnation of which they complain. 

In the same way with reference to the Catholic religion. In 
common with many honest Frenchmen, in default of a religious 
faith, I entertained a sentiment of indulgent fondness for the Roman 
Church. Time after time I have been accused of clerical leanings 
owing to having pleaded for the greatest toleration being afforded 
to the clergy, and even to the religious Orders, which I considered 
harmless. Suddenly the abyss opened before us, and we found 
ourselves face to face with the result of underground workings 
which had been silently and unsuspectedly undermining France 
for the last fifty years; the effects of which—the cause—began 
to show themselves in all directions and under every form. 
The Administration, the chief Magistracy, and especially the heads 
of the Army, were discovered to be entirely under the guidance 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in the hands of the sovereign 
power of Rome, which directs our own institutions, our officials, 
military or civil, to act against the Government, against liberty, 
against the nation. We have now grasped that the crisis which 
might have ruined France was the outcome of a clerical plot, 
carried out with a tenacity, audacity, and cleverness almost 
diabolical. Here, again, we have to fall back on facts; and here, 
too, our indignation is increased in proportion as we have been im- 
posed upon by the hypocrisy of the enemy. 

This enemy is not religion itself. The sophism of our opponents 
consists in pretending that we are hostile to the Army simply be- 
cause we wish to purge it from the extraordinary band of rascals who 
have now got the upper hand, and that we are opposed to religion 
because we denounce the present and future crimes of a sect far 
less religious than political. We, as well as anyone, know what is 
required from the military point of view in order to ensure the 
honour and safety of our country. And even were we unbelievers, 
we should never deny the majesty of religion. We have often 
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envied those believers who find in the blessing of faith a light 
to guide their conscience, a help in time of trouble, and courage 
which enables them to fulfil their duty. Surely there can be 
nothing nobler under Heaven than the Christian religion thus 
exemplified. 

But what can this Christianity have in common with the 
fanaticism, amounting almost to idolatry, to which the Roman 
Catholic Church in general has become addicted. The Church in 
her infancy was the school of charity and self-denying love ; after- 
wards she alone held up the torch of civilization amidst the hordes 
of barbarians who overwhelmed Europe ; later on she became the 
refuge of the oppressed, the champion of intellectual and moral 
freedom—representing the Spiritual Power in a world governed by 
brute force. 

How little remains of this glorious past when we see before us 
a political opportunist Catholic Church which betrays the cause 
of the weak, and associates itself with all reactionary and oppressive 
measures, presided over by an intriguing Pope, Congregations de- 
voured by ambition and cupidity, hatching military conspiracies 
in order to gain money and political influence among fanatical 
nations. This cannot be called a Church—this is not Religion. 
- It is the duty of a good citizen to discover and unmask under 
what religious cloak hypocrisy is hiding itself—under what soldiers’ 
uniforms or what priests’ vestments are masquerading the traitors 
who thus abuse the confidence of the credulous multitude. 

In endeavouring to do this I do not believe I am thereby 
doing harm to my country; on the contrary, I hope to be of use to 
her by pointing out the evils from which she is suffering in order 
to preserve her from further harm. 

In the present state of the civilized world, nothing affecting one 
great nation can possibly be a matter of indifference to the others. 
If Catholic falsehood and depravity were to take root in England, 
it would be impossible for us to eradicate it in France; if England 
knew how to defend herself, it would then be an easier task for us 
to get rid of it. In saving you we should be taking the first 
step towards our own salvation. 

The terrible struggle which has just taken place in France is 
really to the honour of our country, because perhaps elsewhere 
there would not have been found a minority of such brave men 
capable of withstanding the shock of social pressure and un- 
scrupulous attacks to which they have been subjected; but, 
on the other hand, it must be allowed that such events could 
only be possible in the case of a nation whom the long con- 
tinued domination of the Roman Catholic Church had weakened 
and depraved. Englishmen will find a difficulty in realizing 
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this, because their own Catholic countrymen are not of this 
pattern. I have already said the reason that the English Catholics 
display so much virtue and moderation is owing to the fact that 
they are greatly in a minority; but their whole tone would change 
were their numbers to be augmented. In place of the prudent 
and generous Cardinal Vaughan, we should see the Inquisition in 
the guise of a Dominican monk such as Pére Didon. 

The fundamental responsibility of the Catholic Church in the 
Dreyfus Affaire, even apart from actual circumstances, proves 
the truth of this assertion. This drama could never have been 
enacted except in surroundings from which all power of criticism, 
all liberty of conscience, were banished, composed of supporters of 
the Confessional and believers in mechanical absolution, those who 
in practising the passive obedience of the Jesuit are forbidden to 
follow the true dictates of Christianity. 

The whole world was familiar with the story down to the smallest 
detail, while the immense majority of the French remained in 
complete ignorance, and even now know scarcely anything, having 
read nothing, studied nothing, discussed nothing, owing to mental 
and moral inertia, knowing and wishing to know nothing beyond 
the fact that “seven loyal officers condemned Dreyfus,” and that 
“five generals who had formerly been War Ministers affirmed his 
guilt.” This was enough for them. “Here are people who are 
paid in order that they may know, and who have a special 
uniform in order to say with authority what they do know;; it is 
useless to go beyond that.” At Rennes, when lying or producing a 
forgery the Generals appeared in full uniform, when at once false- 
hood and forgery became looked upon by the crowd as sacred 
virtues. What can be the cause of this intellectual infirmity, if it 
is not the work of the Catholic Church, which forbids the faithful 
to study the Scriptures for themselves, and obliges them to blindly 
believe all that a certain man attired in a certain costume should 
choose to tell them? Officers of all ranks, such as would in every 
country be looked upon as gentlemen, quite calmly perjured them- 
selves, cominitted forgeries, bore false witness, and were probably 
concerned in several assassinations. This seems so extraordinary 
that there must be some explanation. It comes from the fact 
that they are Catholics, for the most part brought up in Romish 
seminaries, many of them still engaged in carrying on Romish 
practices. The monks to whom they and their wives confess know 
their most intimate family secrets. Monks command and penitents 
must obey, and a man can perjure himself, fabricate a forgery in 
the morning, knowing that by merely going to Confession in the 
evening he can be rendered wholly innocent, by means of the 
priest’s absolution and the recital of a few Ave Marias. Better 
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still, the crime ceases to be a crime at all, but becomes a meri- 
torious action, if committed with the object of serving the Holy 
Church—Ad majorem Dei gloriam, is the Jesuit motto. 

Every morning for two years the innumerable journals of the 
Church and General Staff have accused the defenders of the cause 
of justice of being sold to the Jews, sold to the foreigner, being in 
the pay of a mysterious syndicate, founded in London. “ Because,” 
said they, “ what interest could the Dreyfusards have in defending 
Dreyfus if they were not handsomely paid for it?” That’a man 
should fight gratuitously for truth, courting outrage and insult 
without gaining material profit, was inconceivable to good Catholics, 
who had always been accustomed to bargain with the strange 
deity they had set up, both with regard to penalties incurred by 
their faults or the rewards due for their merits. 

In the system of Romish idolatry everything has its tariff 
weighed, measured, and catalogued; so much debit for each 
sin, so much credit for each good action. Man and his 
Maker keep an account with a double entry, and confession is 
called in to readjust the balance. Masses can be bought whole- 
sale, and divided by administrating priests among other priests, 
who again farm them out to poorer country curates. You give 
your confessor 100 francs in order to have ten masses said for your 
soul, and he will hand on the order to two cwrés who will under- 
take five masses for twenty-five francs each, and who again will have 
them celebrated for a franc apiece by some starving priest. You 
can also get your beads “ told” for you, at a reduced price by the 
poor, or gratuitously by the faithful. Za Croix announces from 
time to time that such and such a General has engaged to have 
2,000 or 3,000 beads told by his officers or their wives. Count 
can be kept of days of Indulgence gained in this way in order 
to alleviate the sufferings of the souls in Purgatory in whom one 
may be interested, or to avert the consequences of one’s own 
misdeeds, 

Taking together the trade in pontifical and episcopal benedic- 
tions, holy waters and relics of every kind, this traffic gives a 
curious conception of moral life. As everything can be bought 
and sold, Catholics thus brought up can hardly conceive a man 
acting from disinterested motives. Hence the idea of the 
Dreyfusard Syndicate, with its miilions of money distributed 
among the defenders of justice, was started from the very 
beginning in the clerical newspapers, and was so easily believed in 
by all Catholics. 

That the Jesuits were all along behind the scenes in the Dreyfus 
case is especially shown in the repulsive episode in which Pére du 
Lac and General de Pellieux conspired together to steal a woman’s 
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letters in order to disgrace her in the eyes of her husband, and to 
urge that husband to assassinate a gallant officer dreaded by 
the Etat-Major. Nothing could be more detestable than this 
action on the part of a French General, who is in command of 
one of our brigades. The Jesuit influence here showed itself at 
second-hand. But its presence reveals itself sufficiently in the 
manceuvres of the Ftat-Major the whole way through. The 
crimes and artifices resorted to during the Affaire are precisely ~ 
those which have become classical among the Jesuits; those 
which have been invariably denounced in the countless works 
written against them, and which are to be found set forth and 
explained in their own doctrinal treatises. Cynical bad faith, un- 
blushing lying, which even impresses the crowd by its effrontery, 
false insinuations, subtle distinctions, phrases with double meaning, 
have always constituted the chief weapons in the arsenal of the 
Jesuits. Read Pascal’s immortal pamphlet written against them 
or a manual of logic and morals by a Jesuit doctor, and then 
the depositions of Generals Mercier, Gonse, Roget, of Colonel 
Maurel—there is nothing to choose between them. 

I said in my first article that all the higher officers who attain 
to any position of command in the Republican Army have been 
brought up in Clerical schools. The other officers signifi- 
cantly call them “sons of Archbishops,” showing at once their 
hereditary rights to positions of importance and the clerical 
nature of their privilege. These schools from which our military 
chiefs are recruited make no effort to restrain their fanaticism or 
hatred of the civil community. In the Jesuit establishments 
which prepare for the military schools of Saint Cyr and the Poly- 
technique, the subscription in honour of the traitor and forger 
Henry was obligatory, only one pupil refusing to subscribe, and 
he was promptly evicted. Among the Maristes of Stanislaus 
College, where the sons of Mercier, Billot, Miribel, &c., were 
educated, the presidential election was greeted with cries of 
“ Down with Loubet !” Among the Oratorians at the Ecole Massillon 
the children danced round the good friars singing, “ Down with 
Loubet—Loubet Panama!” and enthusiastic biographies of Q. de 
Beaurepaire were given as prize books. I pointed out before 
the attitude of the Dominicans d’Accueil, who are looked upon 
as the most “liberal” of their kind. Judging from their standard, 
imagine what that of the others, avowedly less “liberal,” must be. 
In the primary Clerical schools in Paris a holiday had been 
promised should the Jew at Rennes be re-condemned. 

The end which the Catholic Church really has in view, is the 
formation of a Federation of the “ Latin peoples,” under the paternal 
authority of the Society of Jesus. During the war between the 
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United States and Spain all French Nationalists offered up prayers 
for the triumph of barbaric Spain, and heaped insults on the 
Americans. The actual importation of degrading bull-fights is 
an indication of our sympathy with Spanish “civilization.” In 
Algiers it is an Italian Cathclic, Max Regis, who has directed the 
Anti-Semite movement. In France it is an Italian, Signor 
Marinoni, who poisons the mind of the ignorant crowd with 
false statements and atrocious calumnies in the pages of the 
Petit Journal. 

In the connecting link between all these different manifesta- 
tions the real nature of the situation can be perceived. The 
principal obstacle in the path of this great Catholic and Jesuit 
scheme is the Revolutionary, ‘.e., philosophical and progressive 
spirit which exists in the minds of a small minority of the French 
nation. Then there is the mere fact of the existence of such a 
Power as England, in which free thought and free speech, civil 
and religious liberty obtain. Hence the reason that the future of 
England is endangered as much as that of France through the 
Catholic-Jesuital conspiracy. 

For having endeavoured to point this out I have exposed my- 
self to the reproach on the part of some English writers of having 
been carried away by a too vivid imagination. I admit that there 
may be danger in giving too free play to the imagination, but I 
must ask English readers to reflect whether, on the other hand, 
there is not more danger in wholly eliminating it from political 
affairs, when by so doing you may find yourself confronted with 
concrete realities, of which you are unable to trace the origin or 
to foresee the developments. Can it be unreasonable to attribute 
formidable designs to a Society which is described in these terms 
by one of its own Generals—Mutis Vitelleschi—in the year 
1640 :— 
**The members of the Society of Jesus are dispersed to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and belong to as many nations and kingdoms as the globe has limits, 
the differences between them being simply due to distance. They are separated 
by a difference in language, not in affections, in physionomy, not in manners. In 
this family the Latin thinks as the Greek, the Portuguese as the Brazilian, the 
Spaniard as the Frenchman, and among all these different nationalities there is no 
question on which they are at variance, nothing which could give rise to the idea 
that they are not entirely at one. It is of no importance where they happen to 


have been born, The same object, the same conduct, the same vows, binds them 
indissolubly together.” 


Two centuries and a half after the preceding definition, we 
find the self-same Society, richer, more numerous, more 
audacious, more strongly entrenched in the midst of the civil 
community, pursuing universal domination with the same con- 
tinuity of ways and means, the same terrible organization—in short, 
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the greatest political power in the whole world. And yet we are to 
be ashamed of our anxiety, fearing to be subjected to ridicule by 
pointing out the danger to those whom it may threaten. 

In numerous quotations from the Clerical and French Nationalist 
Press I have endeavoured to show to what extent the clerical and 
military reaction in France is bound up with hatred of England, 
which, unless my theory is accepted, would not otherwise admit of 
explanation. Since the publication of my previous artiele, 
examples have not failed to multiply themselves. Thus M. 
Drumont (Libre Purole, September 29th) calls the English a 
predatory nation, implacable and ferocious, a people among whose 
annals you might search in vain for one act of humanity or of pity. 
M. Paul de Cassagnac (Autorité, September 18th) calls the English 
“a noble nation of pirates, filibusters, and thieves.” Nearly every 
day the Jntransigeant (M. Rochefort), who has for so long enjoyed 
English hospitality, publishes an article entitled “Boycott the 
English shops.” 

The Matin, a newspaper which, in common with the others 
previously mentioned, has a large circulation, proposed lately “to 
hang Queen Victoria in the same way as Mary Ansell.” 

Judging from these “serious” papers, which are supposed to 
keep within bounds, we can imagine what the others must 
be. 

Unreasoning and ferocious hatred is by no means confined to 
the populace, and has now become the fashion amongst the upper 
classes. The aristocrats who think it “chic” to ery “Down with 
the Jews,” in unison with anti-Semitic butchers, think it none the 
less “comme il faut” to shout “Down with the English,” in 
company with Bonapartists and Sacristans. I will give one illus- 
tration from this category. Madame la Contesse de Martel, née 
Mirabeau, who, under the pseudonym of “Gyp,” is the inspired 
prophetess of the Nationalist camp, declares that she can with 
difficulty put up with Germans, with whom her grandfather had 
formerly served against France in the army of Condé, but that 
the English fill her with an insurmountable horror—“ une affaire 
de peau,” as she terms it. 

In spite of her contempt for them, which she seems to regard 
as a social obligation, I can scarcely do better than recommend to 
those Englishmen, whose knowledge of slang will enable them to 
do so, to read the numerous and scurrilous novels written by 
this grande dame. They will there see what is looked upon in 
France as the “ Grand Monde” drawn from the life by one of its 
own inembers, in which appear personages well known to Parisian 
society. You can therefore become intimately acquainted with the 
language, manners, and customs, the mental and moral worth, of 
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our aristocracy, and will be able to understand how Anglophobia 
and Anti-Semitism are the natural fruits of such minds. 

To come back to the Holy Catholic Church,of which Pére du Lac 
directed the policy during the Dreyfus Affaire, the Times pointed 
out with what an indecent explosion of joy Cardinal Rampolla, 
Secretary of State to the Sovereign Pontiff, greeted the re-condem- 
nation of Dreyfus. The Pope, who had refused to listen to the 
supplication of Madame Dreyfus, continued in his contemptible 
rvéle by applauding the renewed martyrdom of an innocent man. 
The professed vicegerent of a God of Love remained devoid of 
pity for a Jew in his agony, in the same way that he had been un- 
moved by the sufferings of 100,000 massacred Armenians. He 
seems to have reserved his pity for a handful of insubordinate 
Anti-Semites shut up in Fort Chabrol. It caused general stupe- 
faction in Paris when it transpired that our Cardinal Archbishop 
—an old man who seldom leaves the arm-chair in which he meekly 
signs the decrees submitted by his Jesuit grands vicaires—had 
been off to see the Minister of the Interior in order to plead the 
cause of a dozen obscure ruffians actively engaged in defying the 
law. In so doing the Archbishop revealed the inner mind of the 
Church, and gave official recognition to the organizers of the future 
St. Bartholomew. 

Many good Christains were scandalized at not hearing a word 
of appeasement preached from Christian pulpits while Jews were 
being hounded like dogs in Algiers as well as in several towns in 
France. 

They were duly enlightened when the behaviour of Cardinal 
Richard revealed the complicity of the Catholic Church with the 
cut-throats. 

That the end justifies the means has always been a watchword 
of Rome. The Confessional is no doubt the most efficacious of its 
weapons, for it is through its instrumentality that priests and 
monks gain their hold over women, consequently over their hus- 
bands, their households, and everything which pertains to them. 

Among the soldiers, magistrates, and officials of all kinds, 
educated by the Clericals, only a small number, if left to them- 
selves, would remain faithful to Romish observances. But Catholic 
wives, under the direction of their confessors, in turn coerce their 
husbands. The wife of the general, admiral, president of the 
tribunal, or inspector makes it her business to superintend the 
outward religious observances of all her subordinate personnel, and 
can easily give vent to her displeasure by means of countless 
petty persecutions should the inferior officers or their wives fail 
to conform, at any rate outwardly, to the requirements of Popish 
idolatry. 
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All marriageable girls and widows are minutely catalogued, 
with the amount of fortune they may happen to possess, in 
registers kept by the Congregation, who then relegate some to 
convents and provide others with husbands, for whom they are 
held responsible by the Church. 

Nothing is more striking than the alacrity with which the 
Church will produce at the critical moment for the benefit of 
the military chief or politician, of whose services it may stand in 
need, the well-dowered wife or clever mistress who will direct 
them in the way they should go according to Jesuit notions. 
It has facilities for providing every description of woman who 
would be capable of undertaking every sort of mission, and suitable 
confessors to correspond. It recognizes that the help and informa- 
tion gained from a cook may be just as useful as that from a 
duchess. No detail is left out. The little manuals and the hand- 
books expressly brought out for the exclusive use of their devotees 
abound in directions at once comic and degrading. 

An ecclesiastical review, L’Ami du Clergé, published last March 
a long dissertation on “the duties of a confessor with regard to the 
daughter of a newspaper agent,” which pointed out in detail the 
pressure which might be applied, first on the girl, and through her 
on the mother, to discourage the circulation of “ mischievous news- 
papers ” and to stimulate the sale of the “ religious” ones, such as 
La Croix, the Petit Journal, or the Libre Parole. This instance 
is interesting as showing the astuteness of the monk. 

There are other aspects of the Confessional which are none the 
less deserving of attention, but which could not well be examined 
in a respectable review. Catholic divines, in their devotional 
handbooks, are reduced to explaining themselves in Latin, but in 
the privacy of the Confessional they converse with their penitents 
in French. 

It is hardly possible to imagine the mire of ignominy and 
humiliation through which the casuistry of the Jesuits has 
dragged the human mind. The sight of a young girl or young 
married woman emerging from the Confessional appearing calm 
and self-possessed is simply astounding to anyone who, having 
studied the degrading machinery of this institution, is aware of 
the demoralization which it involves. 

But it is even more shocking to think of the mother who can 
hand over her child, or the husband who can expose his wife, to 
such moral contamination. 

Italy and Spain are dying of this disease. France has not yet 
suffered so much from its effects, owing to the levity which the 
Frenchman displays in his Catholicism as in everything else. But 
all the same, that which was looked upon as impossible has taken 
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place. Roman superstition—I may almost say fetichism—has re- 
captured the French nation. After the Revolution at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there was not a single convent or 
order or ecclesiastical endowment left in France. To-day, with- 
out counting the secular parochial clergy, there are 1,468 orders (of 
which 694 exist in violation of the law), containing nearly 200,000 
members possessed of a fortune amounting to 80 millions sterling 
of real property, personal property amounting to 8 milliards (320 
million pounds sterling), and sufficient floating capital to produce 
a sudden crisis in the Public Funds, as was the case last 
July. 

I submit these startling figures to those Englishmen who foresee 
no danger in tolerating the small existing number of their Catholic 
countrymen. 

It became positively disastrous when the Roman congregation 
sought to augment its immense power by capturing the greatest 
social force in the country—i.e., the Army,—an effort in which it 
was completely successful. 

I have pointed out before that Jewish officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates are ill-treated and persecuted, sometimes 
done to death by their comrades. Since then it has transpired 
that General Jamont, who would be in command in case of 
war, and who openly associates himself with the Anti-Jewish 
crusade carried on by the Dominican monks, has promised to 
“eradicate” all Jews from the Army. It is to be hoped that he does 
not intend to employ the same means against them as were 
employed against Dreyfus. A like spirit animates his subordinates. 
In the subscription list in honour of Henry are to be found a 
number of statements such as the following :— 


** An officer of the Reserve who does not ask better than to massacre the 
Jews.” ‘* 221 lieutenants who are only waiting for the moment when they may 
draw their swords on the Dreyfusards,” 


And among others :— 


“One who does not understand not having a Jewish St. Bartholomew.” 


**Christ rid us of the accursed Jew.” ‘ In detestation of the Jew, the cause of 
all our misfortunes.” ‘For the extermination of the Jews.” ‘To the stake 
with the Jews.” ‘* From one who would like to kill every Jew in France.” 


** From one who would like to see the skulls of Dreyfus and Reinach exposed 
in the market-place,” e. 

The vicar of Notre Dame de Lorette, one of the largest Parisian 
parochial churches, freely distributed a poem of his own com- 
position in which he suggested that all Dreyfusards should be 
branded with a red-hot iron, and yet this pious ecclesiastic 
continues to be allowed to exercise his calling in the church 
allotted him by the Government. 
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La Croix, the organ of the Fathers of the Assumption, is the 
principal agent of fanaticism which poisons the mind of modern 
France. This newspaper, whose very existence was ignored in 
England some months back, is now being shown up in its true 
colours. Brought out by monks and priests, its frontispiece 
consists of a representation of Christ on the Cross. The leading 
article is generally signed “Un Moine,” and directly under the 
picture of the Redemption are to be found all the denunciations 
and infamous calumnies, appeals to insurrection and incitements 
to murder, of which it is chiefly composed. The title of the paper 
being religious, it might have been expected that its language 
would have been marked by a certain reserve in expression. But, 
so far from this being the case, no vocabulary could be more 
violent than that of these servants of God. 

No one is safe from their attacks. One of them preaching 
on August 19th, taking for his subject the verdict of the Court 
of Cassation in favour of Dreyfus, regretted that he had not 
“ sufficient powers of indignation with which to overwhelm with 
contempt the highest judges in France, who were unworthy of 
the positions which they occupied.” Good Churchmen invariably 
employ their pens to vilify anyone who incurs their displeasure, 
from the head of the State down to the village municipal 
councillor. 

Calling themselves Apostles of Truth, they are able to compete 
with Judet of the Petit Journal in falsifying documents and 
misrepresenting facts. In scurrilous invective they are a match 
for M. Rochefort, whose professed scepticism does not apparently 
seem to restrain him from indulging in the crudest Catholic super- 
stition. In the course of a recent duel his adversaries discovered 
him to be covered with medallions representing the Immaculate 
Conception, which he wore with the idea of protecting himself. 

The sentiments of these honourable gentlemen are of the same 
character as their speeches. They indulge in abominable jokes and 
songs in reference to the martyrdom of Dreyfus and the sufferings 
of his admirable wife and heroic brother, or Maitre Labori’s 
wound, Their rage knows no limits. The day after the Rennes 
trial they published photographs of a forged telegram purporting 
to come from the Emperor William, in which Dreyfus was referred 
to as a traitor, and which even General Mercier had not dared to 
produce before the Court-Martial in company with the rest of his 
forgeries. 

England, who has been for centuries free from the Papist plague, 
can hardly realize to what pitch the tyranny of the Congregations 
can be carried. An immense horde of fanatics, guided by a few 
superior brains, is able to revolutionize the whole character of the 
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most intelligent and generous nation. During a period of public 
calamity the influence of this force shows itself in a relapse to the 
lowest forms of barbarism—the horrors of religious war. At other 
times the influence of the Orders is to be seen in the dearth of 
public spirit and decay of general morality, the degradation of 
conscience and the frequency of crimes which can only be tried in 
camera. Not a week passes without four or five priests or monks 
being convicted for having seduced children in convent schools. 
At the same time, a large number of these affairs are stifled, and 
those which can appear are confined to the Law Reports. 

The convents, which are dotted all over the country, and are not 
open to judicial or public inspection, are in a state of corruption 
horrible to think of. From time to time some victim manages to 
escape from these prisons as if by miracle, and, giving an account of 
her sufferings, creates a burst of indignation which lasts for two or 
three days and then evaporates. These institutions form the seed- 
plot of crimes which are a stain on the whole community. In them 
takes place the merciless oppression of orphans and lunatics whom 
the public blindly confide to the care of nuns who make vast sums 
through the labours of these unfortunates. 

The patrimony of ten milliards of which the Religious Orders 
are in possession at this day comes partly from wills and bequests 
made by old ladies who are scared by the fear of hell-fire, partly 
from gifts devoted to some charitable object which is never 
realized, and partly through the money made by the work of the 
unhappy prisoners immured in the convents. In the hands of a 
religious community some twenty little orphan girls can be the 
source of a veritable fortune, through the work which they 
are forced to do, and the devotion with which the poor little 
creatures seek to carry out their task. Sometimes some self- 
respecting Bishop, moved by the evil doings in his diocese, tries 
to intervene by reason of his superior authority. The Orders then 
defy him, and declare they are subject only to the Vatican. The 
Pope, as a matter of fact, resents the Episcopal intrusion, seeking to 
keep the entire direction in his own hands. It is needless to add 
that the civil authority of the Government is treated with even 
less respect than the religious authority of the Bishop. 

I make it a rule to follow up every statement with a fact 
corroborating the truth of my assertion, and so will now quote 
a recently published letter from the Bishop of Nancy, Monseigneur 
Turinaz. This Prelate had denounced at Rome the Sisters of the 
Order of the Good Shepherd, who had disgracefully exploited 
several young orphan girls, who were kept ceaselessly at work at 
embroidery and dressmaking, from their earliest years, till their 
health was ruined and their eyesight gone, owing to the un- 
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interrupted labours to which they had been subjected. When these 
poor children could no longer be a source of revenue the nuns 
turned them out into the street without a penny, without change 
of clothing, in the condition to swell the ranks of beggars and 
prostitutes. With regard to the nature of the work done and 
sold by the nuns, see the letter of the venerable Bishop :— 

‘«The nuns,” he wrote, ‘“‘ have no other object than that of making money. 
Among their embroidery will be found draperies and underelothing, which are 
fashioned in a degree of luxury and of a price, make, and description, that accord- 
ing to the respectable women of whom I have enquired are such as are only worn 
by demi-mondaines ; no respectable woman, even the richest and most luxurious, 
would ever wear underlinen of this kind, Someone repeated my remarks 
on the subject to the Mother Superior, who replied, ‘This is precisely the work 


out of which we make the most money,’ and paid no further heed to my 
observations. ” 


The Bishop also revealed several other analogous scandals. The 
Order resented his interference, and the Court of Rome upheld the 
Order. When we find such audacity on the part of a small band 
of nuns, we may imagine what must happen in the case of monks. 
It comes to this: there are perhaps not more than four Bishops in 
France who would have dared to attack monks in the way that 
Monseigneur Turinaz attacked the nuns with such scanty success, as 
the clergy only attain to these dignities and functions after having 
given proofs of submission to the Romish Orders. The chief eccle- 
siastics find themselves under the control of the Jesuits in the same 
way as the higher officers of the Army, and the more conscientious 
lower clergy, as the subordinate officers, find themselves crushed 
or reduced to leaving the Church. 

Out of the whole Priesthood, as out of the whole professional 
Army, only two or three men could be found sufficiently brave to 
take up the cause of justice in the Dreyfus Affaire. They have 
been treated in just the same way, persecuted, insulted, and put 
into coventry. The French Catholic priests were as unani- 
mous as the officers of the Army in espousing the cause of 
forgers and traitors. This shows that our Catholic priests conceive 
justice and charity in the same spirit in which the officers under- 
stand honour, and between them they have ruined the French 
conscience. 

But dishonour does not kill. The fanatics are still there, as 
active and malignant as ever. Their hatred was at first directed 
against the Jews; but, as I said before, it was unlikely to end there, 
and from the Jews their hatred would naturally extend to Pro- 
testants and Huguenots. And asa matter of fact the various books, 
newspapers, and speeches directed against the Jews are now being 
followed up by a similar campaign against the Protestants. 

This movement cannot remain a matter of indifference to the 
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English public. Symptoms of French Anti-Semitism can be traced 
in England. The Jews themselves do not inspire very lively 
sympathy. They showed conspicuous want of courage in France 
in the Dreyfus Affaire, which should have been their special 
concern. 

The large proportion of those Jews, who owing to their position 
in society might have been of some service, kept sedulously in the 
background. Several of the most bitter Anti-Semites are themselves 
rich Jews, who hope to save their own skins at the expense of their 
brothers, and several Dreyfusards whom the “ unspeakable Press ” 
accused of being sold to the Jews, had themselves undergone great 
difficulty in overcoming their natural antipathies in order to uphold 
the cause of justice, unfortunately personified by a Jew. They 
deserve none the less credit on this account. I have not yet been 
able quite to make out the exact sentiment on the subject in Eng- 
land. But English opinion cannot in any case remain indifferent in 
the parallel campaign which the Roman Church is now undertaking 
with the same violence against Protestantism. 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the developments of this 
new crusade. I can only point out afew of the most characteristic. 
Two volumes are shortly coming out which will be sure to have a 
large circulation, and which owe their importance to the names 
of their authors, one of whom, M. Georges Thiébaud, appears 
among the list of accused in the recent plot against the 
Republic, and who has always figured prominently among the 
aggressive Military Party. The other book, an ignorant and 
mischievous publication, is signed by the quite unknown name of 
Renault; curiously enough, however, in it are to be found whole 
pages from the previous writings of an Assumptionist monk named 
P. Bailly, editor of La Croix in Paris, which indicates the true origin 
of the work. And then the complete harmony between the writ- 
ings of M. Thiébaud and P. Bailly again clearly shows the close 
connection between the clerical and military factions, which work 
together in order to stir up the same fanaticism and prepare the 
way for the same crimes. 

M. Thiébaud himself thus sums up his formula. The Liberal 
Republican Party corresponds to the Protestant religion ; the 
Cexsarists or Absolutists to the Catholic Church. The Liberals 
being necessarily Huguenots attach themselves to the Anglo- 
Saxon race and do not feel at home in France, while Cesarians 
being Catholics born and bred naturally belong to the Latin race 
who are the legitimate inhabitants of France. As the Protestants 
do not amount to more than a million it is as easy as it is necessary 
to crush them out entirely. The argument is simple enough, and 
so, too, is its application. 


To this the Nationalist writer further adduces, by way of orna- 
ment, all kinds of philosophical and historical reasons. For ex- 
ainple, he points out that the centres of Protestantism in France 
are those places occupied by the British during the Hundred Years’ 
War. He probably imagines that the Black Prince commanded a 
garrison in the Cevennes. Perhaps he also thinks that the English 
were Protestants since the fifteenth century; or, possibly, he 
simply wishes to prove that the English sowed the seeds during 
their stay in France of their own disposition to become Pro- 
testants a hundred years later. The cogency of his argument is 
to him a matter of little moment. He looks only to the effect 
which is to connect in the mind of the ignorant multitude the 
idea of Protestantism and the English, and at the same time to 
inflame religious fanaticism and race hatred, which are indis- 
pensable to the schemes of the Hierachy. The whole thing is 
stated with apparent moderation, in terms of scientific gravity, 
in order to impose upon public credulity. The same author 
developed his thesis in the beginning of the year 1897, in the 
Eclair, when he hurled his anathema upon the Transvaal Boers. 

The Boers are Dutch Protestants, and among them are to be 
found a number of descendants of French Calvinists who emi- 
grated in the seventeenth century and established themselves at the 
Cape. In the Transvaal Republic, owing to Protestant exclusive- 
ness and Calvinist intolerance, no Catholic was allowed to engage 
in any employment, even of the most menial kind, even that of 
porter being forbidden by law. This condition continued down to 
the year 1896, when the iniquitous statute was repealed. 

In the pages of the same newspaper, the Eclair, can be found 
to-day, under the signature of M. Thiébaud or that of the ex- 
convict editor, Alphonse Humbert, ardent expressions of sympathy 
with the Boers. Apparently English Protestants are looked upon 
as more Protestant than those of the Transvaal. 

The second characteristic book is entitled Le Péril Protestant, 
It has already had a circulation of some million copies, and 
emanates from the St. Joseph Library. It is inspired, if not written, 
by P. Bailly, of the Order of the Assumption, editor of La Croix and 
Le Pelerin. Iwill briefly analyse it. Comment is superfluous ; 
analysis will speak for itself. 

The writer endeavours to show that Protestantism is founded on 
envy, malice, and all-uncharitableness. Theft and civil war are 
merely the results of its teaching. Luther, Calvin, John Knox, and 
Theodore de Béze were miserable debauchees, whose disciples to 
their other crimes added that of treason. 

Cast your eye over the pages of history, and you cannot fail to 
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observe that the Protestants have always been, and are to this day, 
anarchists and sans-patries. 

Froin time to time they have been called to account—for 
instance, at St. Bartholomew’s, which was an extreme measure, 
necessary to save France from disruption. But this healthy 
energy has not always been displayed, and Huguenots take advan- 
tage of Catholic patience. With canting hypocrisy they continue to 
exasperate the world. 

Like the negro who, the day afcer the decree abolishing slavery, 
sent in a petition to the Court signed “ So-and-so, ex-negro,” they 
persuade themselves that they are sprung from the brain of 
Jupiter. 

Freemasonry is the bane of France, and comes from England. 
Freemasonry is a Judaic-Protestant alliance, formed against Catholic 
France, and a purely English invention. The English are entirely 
made up of Jews and Protestants. It is England that incited the 
Turks to massacre 300,000 Armenians in 1896-1897. English 
Protestants worked without ceasing to procure the massacre of 
Catholics by the Hovas in Madagascar and by the Arabs in 
Algiers, Engiand subsidizes French politicians such as Clemenceau, 
in order that they may create among us Ministerial instability and 
cause confusion and disruption. 

“Clemenceau carries out this rdé/e in the interests of his Protestant patrons. 
Having vilified religion, this freemason now falls foul of the Army. He does not 
aim at acquiring power, which would be natural enough, but seeks to play into 
the hands of foreign Powers. He is a traitor for whom no punishment would be 
too cruel.” 
To whom do we owe the Madagascan disasters, and the loss of 
between nine and ten thousand men, if not to our friends the English 
Protestant missionaries. ‘To begin with, because it was they who 
rendered the war inevitable by inciting the Hovas to resistance, 
and also through their confederates in the French Biblical Societies. 

If,instead of sending four or five thousand troops, chiefly composed 
of black men, we had sent sixteen thousand, of which four-fifths 
had never fired a gun, it would have been entirely owing to false 
information with which the French Government was furnished by 
Protestant men of influence. 

In 1757, at the commencement of the terrible Seven Years’ War, 
Prussia and England signed a treaty in which occur the following 
phrases :— 

“His Britannic Majesty undertakes to pay every year a 
million pounds sterling for the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion . . . and in order to effectually combat our common 
enemy, France.” We have it from the pen of Pére Bailly, that 
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England remains faithful to the compact of 1757. Thus last year 
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a French pastewr held a series of discourses in the Evangelical 
Temple at Clermont-Ferrand. It surely seems natural that a cwré 
should preach sermons in his own church ; nevertheless, La Crois 
comes down upon him in this way :— . 


«It is only right to point out the bitterness which which the ancient faith of 
France is being attacked by English agents. Who are these Anglicans at 
Clermont? In whose pay are they? Where does the money come from? It does 
not come from the State. Our pretended pastewr does not belong to any known 
denomination, The funds do not come from his listeners, as these Anglicans pride 
themselves on receiving nothing from their congregations, and make it a matter cf 
reproach to Catholic priests for so doing.” 


Having put these questions in his own organ, P. Bailly repeats 
and brings them out triumphantly in the Péril Protestant :— 


‘* Where has the money come from? It is very simple. Have you forgotten 
the Anglo-Prussian treaty in which England pledged herself (1757) to provide 
a million pounds sterling to be employed against France.” 


La Croix de Cétes du Nord (March 22nd, 1898) contained this 
paragraph :— 


‘*Those people who went to market on Saturday were accosted by a strange- 
looking foreign individual, who distributed handfuls of leaflets, which turned out 
to be nothing more or less than a wretched little Protestant rag, in which were 
to be found, sandwiched in among hypocritical and soothing phrases, abominable 
blasphemies directed against the Blessed Virgin, the Saints, and all we hold sacred. 

The author of this odious publication is well-known, and the regenade (who 
has been bought by the enemies of our faith, who, alas ! are also our fellow-country- 
men) is making large sums of money out of this unholy traffic. 

‘*We have reason to know that he receives every year millions of franes from 
English societies,” 


The audacity of English Protestants, according to P. Bailly, 
knows no bounds. These heretics go to the length of founding 
orphanages in France and Algiers, where the orphans, truth to 
tell, are not worked to death nor depraved as in Catholic 
convents, but are brought up in heresy, which is of course far 
worse! La Vérite, a religious organ, comes down on the guilty in 
this way, June 9th, 1898 :— 


- The Protestant, to whom any and every means seem good which 
ean be employed to pervert our countrymen. The agents of Great Britain take 
advantage of the hospitality which is liberally offered them. . . . Immensesums 
are disbursed with the object of obtaining attendance in Protestant churches 
and schools. The English ostentatiously distribute alms to the sick and poor as 
the first step towards proselytism. They entice Catholic children to their schools 
by their free distribution of hams and eatables. Greediness thus becomes in their 
hands a means of grace.” 


Yo return to the Péril Protestant, we find it denounces British 
37° 
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perfidy with the same relentlessness as did the Abbé Vidieu, from 
whose revelations we gave instances the other day. 


. “ Protestantism and Anglicanism, with its odious free discussion of thought, is 
a terrible dissolvent, the cause of all harm, and which will in time end by com- 
pletely destroying the nations with whom it comes in contact, in the same way 
that gangrene gradually spreads over every member of the human body.” 

‘* Protestant England is perverted to an inconceivable degree. It is there that 
shameful debauchery flaunts in all its horror, without” . . . (the rest of his 
discourse is not reproducible in a respectable Review). 


Following out this theory, the pious author draws up a list of 
houses of ill-fame, and enters into details of prostitution which can 
hardly have been edifying to his hearers. He states that a large 
proportion of clergymen and their wives and daughters lead the 
way in this respect. 


“© We need not feel astonishment, The Protestant religion, based upon lubricity, 
is thereby only showing its natural fruits. You would look in vain for such conduct 
in France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, or Austria, which are all Catholic nations, or 


» 


even in Russia, which is sehismatic. The Protestant people and their clergy 
revelin immorality of the most unblushing kind.” 


In his eyes, on the contrary, the Catholic clergy, with their two 
hundred and forty yearly convictions for assault, and their in- 
numerable evil deeds which never see the light, are irreproachable 
in manners and morals and worthy of all respect. 

He swiftly reviews the Dreyfus A /faire, and heaps insults on all 
those who did not forge, referring to the venerable Scheurer- 
Kestner as “ this wicked old man.” But, above all, he fulminates 
against all members of the University, doctors, and professors, 
whose consciences did not allow them to lie, advocates the aboli- 
tion of the Université de France, and that the monopoly of teach- 
ing the young may be placed in the hands of pious ecclesiastics 
of the Flemish school. 

“Let the University be burned to the ground ” till not one stone 
may rest upon another of the building where for a hundred years 
drop by drop the poison has been distilled which slowly but 
surely causes the death of the whole body politic. 

As for the professors let them be heavily punished, consigned to 
“hard labour” and chained together two and two that they may 
never come in contact with the rest of the world, to whom their 
moral leprosy might prove infectious. 

This is the voice in which the Catholic Church speaks in France 
to-day. Nothing like it has beeri heard since the frenzy of the 
Sainte Ligue at the commencement of the religious war. The 

author of the Péril Protestant, in order to still further inflame 
his readers, appends to his book the names and precise position or 
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trade of all Protestants whom he has been able to unearth engaged 
in any Government employment. We have here the death-roll 
of the future St. Bartholomew victims. 

Without any further comment I submit these facts and docu- 
ments to the consideration of honest English citizens, whose 
attention I am anxious to arouse with regard to the political 
manceuvres of the Roman Church. Justly proud of her great — 
liberal past, England has hitherto keen able to consider herself 
beyond the reach of the pernicious influence which at this moment 
is playing havoc with the human mind on the Continent. But I 
doubt if the Channel will be any longer a sufficient barrier to keep 
the plague at bay. It is devoutly to be hoped that the spectacle of 


the trials and perils of France may not be wholly lost upon her 
neighbour. 


Urnsain Gouier. 
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M. Josep Texte, Professor of “Comparative Literature ” at Lyon, 
has recently published an interesting book upon Rousseau and the 
“ Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature.”* This “Cosmopolitan Spirit,” 
for good or for bad, is spreading through the civilized world, and 
Rousseau marks one essential stage in the process. The spirit was 
born “ of the fruitful union” between “the English genius and that 
of Jean Jacques.” So says M. Texte at starting, and he concludes 
by prophesying that in two or three centuries Rousseau will be 
regarded as the Dante of modern times, the writer who has opened 
before us (the French people) the portals of the “ Northern and 
Germanic section of Europe.” Prophesies to be fulfilled at so distant 
a date are daring; but M. Texte, it is only right to say, qualifies his 
opinions with proper diffidence, and is not quite sure that even the 
assumed contrast between the Latin and the Germanic races as if 
they were two distinct and definite units can be justified. That, ina 
general way, the cosmopolitan spirit has spread and is spreading 
may be taken for granted. M. Texte himself illustrates one of its 
excellent results. He is one of many French writers who have added 
German thoroughness to their own admirable characteristics of clear- 
ness and vivacity. ‘The home-bred British critic may well feel ner- 
vous when he sees how thoroughly his own field is being explored 
by such writers as M. Beljame, M. Jusserand, M. Legouis, and M. 
Texte. M. Texte’s account of Richardson, for example, is probably 
better than anything in our own language. But I propose only 
to speak briefly of the thesis which I have already quoted. I 
have dabbled in criticism long enough to be something of a traitor. 
I am inclined to be suspicious of critical doctrines—including, I 
hope, my own, but certainly all other people’s. This doctrine about 
the mutual influence of the two races, if indeed they are properly 
two races and not each a mixture of a great variety of races, rouses 
a certain scepticism. One may ask whether the influence was really 
so great as is suggested ; whether Rousseau had really so important a 
part in bringing the two into relation; and what, after all, is precisely 
meant by the “cosmopolitan spirit.” The facts, which M. Texte 
has collected with great industry, may be quite correctly stated ; I 


* A translation by Mr. J. W. Mathews has recently appeared. 
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at least have no errors to point out; but when one gets beyond the 
facts, so many doubts spring up that no two people can be expected 
altogether to agree on the explanation. I will only say enough to 
suggest the nature of my chief difficulty. 

First of all, M. Texte represents one general tendency with 
which I shall find no fault. Critics, like other people nowadays, 
are anxious to be scientific. They wish te improve upon the old 
siinple-minded criticism which expressed a mere individual liking 
or disliking. The personal element, indeed, is essential to all good 
criticism ; to the only criticism which can really open our eyes to 
unrecognized genius; to such criticism, for instance, as that by 
which Coleridge and Lamb revived an interest in our older 
authors. But the individual taste now requires to be guided by 
a wide knowledge of the taste of other ages and countries. The 
critic should not accept the dogmatic utterances of academical 
professors who lay down an absolute code, or mistake the war-cry 
of some rising party for a complete and exhaustive statement of 
the truth. He should, therefore, so far adopt the scientific spirit 
as to begin by studying the facts as impartially as he can. Shake- 
speare was admired in one place, and Racine preferred in another. 
He should not set down one admiration as a mark of sheer folly 
and the other as a proof of wisdom, but try to understand the causes 
of preference and so to learn what were the real merits of each school. 
That is a very simple and sound principle, but rather difficult of 
application. If, seeking to be purely scientific, you must keep to 
bare indisputable facts, you resign yourself to be a mere annalist 
or bibliographer. Theories, moreover, are things which have an 
awkward facility for intruding even when you are most on your 
guard against them. They slip in imperceptibly and colour your 
view of facts. You begin, of course, by clearing your mind of pre- 
judices. You are to consider yourself simply as an observer, not as 
a judge. Therefore, you first resolve to discard mere local pre- 
judices and show how the literature of any race or nation corre- 
sponds to its peculiar characteristics, and so candidly admit that 
what was good in Paris might be bad in London. Taine carried 
out that principle in his history of English literature; and since 
Taine, says M. Texte, “ the history of literature has been above all 
an ethnological problem.” In fact, all great English writers, as 
Taine showed us, were incarnations of the great John Bull; and 
Bull’s peculiarities are to be explained, if we must explain further, 
by his race and his fogs. But this at once seems to involve whole 
systems of theory. We do not know accurately what is the com- 
position of John Bull himself; how much of him, for example, is 
Celtic and how much Teuton; and few things are more diffigult 
than to describe accurately the characteristics by which one race 
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differs from another. A Frenchman and an Englishman represent 
different types. We all perceive the difference, but to say precisely 
in what it consists we should require nothing less than a complete 
psychology. We may take for granted, however, that we can fairly 
assume that a national character exists, and that it is very dis- 
tinctly manifested in the corresponding literature. Then we 
can make at least some provisional inferences, to be verified or 
disproved when somebody will tell us what, after all, is the real 
distinction. 

Assuming this, there is no doubt of one conspicuous fact. 
Buckle remarked in his famous book that the “union of the 
French with the English intellect was by far the most impor- 
tant fact in the history of the eighteenth century.” He shows 
that nearly all the famous French authors of the century 
had learnt English, and that many had visited England. In the 
preceding century English was a “barbarous jargon,” classed by 
Corneille, as M. Texte observes, with “Turkish and Sclavonian.” 
M. Texte traces some of the st2ps by which the change took place. 
When Louis XIV. tried to trample out Protestantism by revoking 
the Edict of Nantes, he was really scattering the sparks for a 
new conflagration. ‘Thousands of refugees settled in England, 
Holland, and elsewhere. Industrious and educated men supported 
themselves in the humbler walks of literature. In London they 
naturally drifted into Grub Street, and kept up a correspondence 
with their countrymen in Holland, which had come to be a gréat 
intellectual, as well as commercial, centre of exchange. Such 
names as Motteux, Boyer, Costé, Desmaiseaux, meet us constantly 
in the earlier annals of English journalism. They habitually 
gathered at the “ Rainbow” in Marylebone, and formed a kind of 
literary agency. They sat at the feet of Locke and Newton. They 
compiled, edited, translated and contributed to the long series of 
journals published in Holland. Bayle had already paid some 
attention to English wriiings in his Nowvelles de la République des 
Lettres ; Le Clerc took up the task more thoroughly, and a whole 
series of journals dealing with English publications were afterwards 
published in Holland. Knowledge of English philosophy and 
science, and, by degrees, of English literature, spread from the Hague 
and Amsterdam to the literary circles of France. Then a French- 
man or two drifted to England, and translated Addison and Swift. 
A Swiss traveller, Muralt, published some letters upon England 
about 1724, and drew a genuine portrait of John Bull, who had 
really good points in the eyes of a Protestant. Muralt admits that 
the animal can be fierce and misanthropic, and that his “ houmour ” 
turns all things topsy-turvy; but he sympathizes heartily with 
the serious, thoughtful, and vigorous character whose eccentricity 
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is but one side of the independence which had won. political 
liberty. Next came the Abbé Prevost, who passed some years 
in England, and worked up his experience into various noveis, 
translated many English works, and published some twenty volumes 
of a magazine which, with much greater vivacity, carried on the 
work of the Dutch journalists. These writers were eclipsed by 
Voltaire, whose epoch-making visit to England lasted from 1726 
to 1729. Voltaire, as Mr. Morley says, “left France a poet and 
returned to it a sage.” The Lettres Anglaises appeared in 1733, 
and Voltaire was the ambassador who definitely proclaimed the 
new alliance between the French and English mind. 

The full story, as told by M. Texte, is very interesting, and 
obviously suggests one comment. The man who was told that 
so many tons of water fell over Niagara, very naturally asked, 
Why shouldn’t they? That France and England should come 
into intellectual contact was surely inevitable. The difficulty would 
have been to keep them apart. Historians of politics or commerce 
would have no difficulty in showing why the England of George I. 
should be much more interesting in France than the England of 
Charles Il. The French refugees, no doubt, stimulated, but they 
could also presuppose, an interest in the nation which had taken so 
important a position in Europe. Many subsidiary symptoms might 
be mentioned which lie outside M. Texte’s plan. The English in- 
fluence upon France was partly a result of the French influence upon 
England. English writers since the Restoration had been assimi- 
lating French methods; and Addison and Pope came near enough 
to Racine and Boileau to be regarded as civilized human beings 
by Voltaire. Familiarity with their work suggested that there were 
sme merits in the older English literature which they had refined, 
and that it might be worth while to look even at Shakespeare or 
other literary ancestors. The English nobleman, conversely, all 
through the century regarded France as the school of good manners. 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield and Horace Walpole felt themselves at 
home in a society pleasantly contrasted with the clownish and brutal 
Squire Westerns who were their neighbours at home and elbowed 
them in the House of Commons. The “grand tour” enabled the 
young noble and his bearleader to get some French polish. He was 
easily made an honorary member of the highest circles; and men like 
Hume and Adam Smith were introduced through his patronage to 
society in which their intellectual eminence was more frankly recog- 
nized than in England. There arose a tacit freemasonry between 
the higher classes. M. Texte points out that the French apprecia- 
tion of English literature was at its strongest during the wars. The 
eighteenth century wars did not imply the profound antipathy 
of the religious wars of the past or the revolutionary wars to 
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come. The “ patriotic idea,” says M. Texte, had become feeble. A 
person of quality often thought himself a gentleman first and a 
Frenchman or an Englishman afterwards. War to the enlightened 
aristocrat meant not an internecine struggle, but a game to be 
played in a sportsmanlike spirit. The English officers did not say 
at Fontenoy, “ Gentlemen of the French Guard, fire first,” but that 
was the spirit in which they might, or ought to, have acted. The 
“ cosmopolitan spirit,” in short, was the product of the innumerable 
causes which were bringing nations into closer intercourse at their 
higher levels; and the literary go-betweens were useful “ masters 
of the ceremonies” to bring together people anxious for an intro- 
duction. What, then, was Rousseau’s special share in the pro- 
cess? Had not Voltaire already opened his countrymen’s eyes ? 
This gives the important distinction. Voltaire’s special achieve- 
ment was to make Frenchmen familiar with Locke and Newton 
—that is, with English philosophy and science. But, though an 
Englishman may make mathematical discoveries, mathematics 
cannot be especially English. ‘I'wo and two make four in Paris 
as well as in London: and the reasoning of Newton's 
Principia was as valid in French as in English or Latin. Art, 
as M. Texte says, “is infinitely various”; philosophy is (or ought 
to be) “one.” Though art, therefore, may be national, philosophy 
must be cosmopolitan. The glory of discovering some new principle 
may be assigned to this or that country; but once discovered it 
loses all trace of its origin. How far, in point of fact, Voltaire 
learnt his doctrine from Locke or from Bayle is disputable. In any 
case, the doctrine once reached had to live or die mainly by its 
logic. The philosophy, indeed, had attracted Voltaire to other 
characteristics. It was one product of the English character. 
Britons, he thought, were philosophers because they were free men, 
resolved to think as they pleased and to say what they thought. 
To the earlier generation it only occurred that a race which could 
kill its king must be more savage than its own mastiffs. Now its 
fierceness, its rough energy and sturdy independence, appeared to 
have its merits. It had made kings know that they “ had a lith in 
their necks”; it could reduce priests into bondage to the State; 
and a man of letters would not be sent to the Bastille or thrashed 
with impunity by a great man’s valet. The coarseness and eccen- 
tricity were but accidental defects of a. strong vitality. Such 
qualities, incorporated in John Bull, attracted Voltaire and his 
fellows in their contest with the established order in France, and 
naturally suggested some interest in a literature which showed the 
same qualities. Voltaire, however, stopped at a certain point: he 
remained substantially faithful to the old literary ideal of his race ; 
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he renounced the Shakespeare whom he had once patronized, 
and the literary revolution was left to Rousseau. 

This marks Rousseau’s special function. He not only admired the 
English character, but introduced English canons of art. He joined 
the barbarians, whose incursion was still dreaded by Voltaire. The 
Nowvelle Heloise was admittedly an imitation of Richardson’s 
Clarissa Harlowe. Rousseau imitated even its defects. The 
awkwardness, for example, of telling a story by letters leads to 
comic results in both. The heroes and heroines of both have to 
sit down at the most exciting moments and pour out reams of 
correspondence for the benefit of the general public. The likeness 
of form corresponds to a more important likeness in substance. 
Richardson and Rousseau are both preachers, and both preachers 
of a “ bourgeois” morality, adapted to the British tradesman or the 
citizen of a little Swiss town. Both, too, are “ realists” in the sense 
of producing their effects by the minute descriptions of common- 
place and ugly facts, the mention of which would be incompatible 
with the old literary conventions. Thus, though Rousseau has an 
exquisite style and Richardson no style at all, both represent “a 
plebeian type of art.” This, no doubt, is the truth, and points to 
an important observation. In fact, Richardson, and another of 
Rousseau’s favourites, Defoe, had stumbled upon a great discovery. 
Defoe, a thoroughly trained journalist, had found out the secret 
of successful journalism; the charm of a straightforward 
circumstantial narrative. He could save trouble by inventing his 
facts, but to all appearance they must be still simply facts. Defoe 
had no literary dignity to prevent him from supplying what his 
audience really wanted. Richardson again began, as he tells us, by 
writing a series of edifying letters at the request of the booksellers, 
and discovered how to make them interesting by stringing them 
upon a story. They became a prolonged religious tract, which also 
happened to be a great romance. Both Defoe and Richardson being 
men of genius, they founded a new literary genus. But the cause 
of their immediate success was that they were frankly suiting the 
taste of a new class of readers. Addison and Pope thought first of 
gentlemen and scholars, and could not condescend to lower their 
dignity for readers who cared nothing for the high court of criti- 
cism. Voltaire, as M. Texte observes, did not see Defoe in England. 
Voltaire’s friends, that is, were in the upper circle, to which Defoe 
was utterly inadmissible, and who partly shared Congreve’s wish 
to be regarded as gentlemen, not as authors. To Swift, Defoe was 
the fellow who stood in the pillory—“I forget his name”; and Pope 
pleasantly calls him “earless” and “unabashed.” To see him it 
would have been necessary to descend into the slums. Richardson 
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was eminently respectable, but bishops and deans still write to 
“good Mr. Richardson,” with the condescension of great dons 
recognizing merit in a humble self-taught scribbler. His work 
was suited for the inhabitants of Salisbury Court, not for St. 
James's. The novelty was that as the habit of reading spread 
to a lower social stratum it required to adopt new ideals, and 
to leave off some of the fine lace and full-bottomed wigs 
which it still had to wear in the elegant world. Rousseau, 
brought up in a similar atmosphere, took the hint, and no doubt 
himself shared the taste of his class. He was the first French 
writer, so far, to exemplify one symptom of the great social changes 
which were to bring about the Revolution. Literature in England 
was already taking the middle class instead of the aristocracy for its 
patrons. Rousseau naturally sympathized with the “ plebeian ” 
tendency, and was ready to take advantage of Richardson’s 
innovation. 

The enthusiasm which greeted the Nouvelle Heloise was. due, 
of course, to the sentiment which found easier expression 
in the new form. Here, again,. Richardson was followed by 
Rousseau. The generation which wept over the wrongs of Clarissa 
was succ3eded by the generation which wept over the death of 
Julie. We, though we have a sentimentalism of our own, find it 
rather difficult to shed tears upon either tomb. We can see that 
both writers were men of genius, though we cry “ with difficulty ” 
over the pathos. But did Rousseau learn his sentimentalism from 
Richardson? Would he not have been as sentimental if Richardson 
had never existed? And was the “sentimentalism” a specially 
Northern product transplanted from the Germanic to the Latin 
races, or a product of conditions common to both? It was in some 
respects even opposed to the English character. The true founder of 
the English novel was not Richardson so much as Fielding. To 
most modern readers, to me certainly, Fielding is incomparably the 
most readable of the two. I can put myself by an effort into 
the proper attitude about Clarissa ; but I can adopt it spontaneously 
‘for Amelia. Fielding, however, achieved no such popularity 
abroad as Richardson. One obvious reason is precisely that he was 
too thorough a John Bull. The great coarse vigorous animal, 
the “ good buffalo,” as Taine calls him, disgusted our more refined 
neighbours. He began by a hearty guffaw at Richardson’s “ senti- 
imentalism,” and embodies the really British view of that product. 
It is, he held, substantially an unmanly, mawkish affectation, fit 
only for tea-drinking, effeminate, molly-coddling tradesmen and 
Frenchified dandies. So far from being specially English, it was 
everything that was rightfully despised by your lusty Englishman, 
who held, with “old Mr. Meynell,” that “foreigners were fools.” 
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No doubt John Bull was already notorious for his melancholy. 
He was a victim to the “spleen,” and given to committing suicide 
during his November fogs. Jacques had already learnt to suck 
melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs: and classified 
and compounded the various brands of melancholy. Great English 
poets had invoked “ divinest melancholy.” We had an “anatomy” 
of melancholy ; and one of the greatest writers of the time had 
combined melancholy with misanthropy and died “ like a poisoned 
rat in a hole.” Swift was melancholy in the true British 
fashion, but hardly sentimental. Probably enough our national 
character, or our fogs, predisposed us to a certain gloom, which 
might take the form of grim humour or tinge imaginative work 
with sadness. But, then, surely a Frenchman can be melan- 
choly too, though he may wear his melancholy with a difference. 
A characteristic example often noticed is the simultaneous appear- 
ance of Candide and Rasselas, both of them powerful protests 
against optimism, but couched by the Frenchman in brilliant wit 
and by the Englishman in ponderous moralizing. The true senti- 
ment is the same in both. Pessimism, misanthropy, and melan- 
choly are not the property of any particular race—for reasons 
only too obvious. Now Rousseau—-it requires no proof—was, 
if ever such a thing existed, a born sentimentalist. He needed 
no teacher to explain the luxury of grief or the charm of sad 
and solitary musing; nor, in fact, would he have found that 
precise shade of sentimentalism in Richardson. I will not try 
to define precisely what was the sentimentalism which un- 
doubtedly charmed readers both at home and abroad. But 
the British product, as it seems to me, was appreciated abroad 
just in so far as it was not specifically British. The thoroughly 
national article could not be exported. Richardson’s senti- 
mentalism inclined to twaddle; and there is nothing, I fancy, 
so cosmopolitan as downright twaddle. Obvious little moral 
commonplaces are current in every market. Twaddle pure 
and simple, indeed, may be a drug. Richardson’s genius, his com- 
mand of the pathetic and the realistic, was undoubtedly the secret 
of his success; but it could be assimilated by foreigners, because 
it was diluted with the obvious morality which is just as good at 
Geneva as at London. Fielding’s work supposed some familiarity 
with his powerfully-drawn British types, and with the downright 
brutal common-sense which came like a slap in the face to your pure 
sentimentalist. Richardson’s characters and sentiments have less 
idiosyncrasy, and can, therefore, be more easily transported. The 
quality which now makes them tedious was then one cause of 
their success. They suited the middle class all over the world 
just because they had not too strong a flavour of their native soil. 
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This suggests another point. M. Texte insists in a very interesting 
way upon the bond of sympathy due to the common Protes- 
tantism of Richardson and Rousseau. The English sentimentalism 
had obviously, a distinct religious colouring. Richardson in 
literature was a parallel to Wesley in theology. Both men 
represent the dissatisfaction of the middle classes with the 
codes which were respected in the upper circles. The “ enthu- 
siasm” of Methodists was the antithesis of the “cold morality” 
of such men as Clarke and Hoadley. In literature, “enthu- 
siasm” became sentimentalism. Pope’s Essay on Man, more 
or less dictated by Bolingbroke, represented the eighteenth 
century rationalism. Young’s Night Thoughts, as he boasted, was 
meant to supply the desirable corrective. He meditated among 
the tombs, as a great many Englishmen had done before him, but 
professed to find consolation in the revealed truths which were 
gnored in Pope’s philosophy. Hervey took up the strain in the 
prose meditations, which, I fancy, have still a kind of faded vitality. 
The Night Thoughts gained extraordinary popularity in France at 
a later period, and chiefly, as M. Texte thinks, because readers 
saturated with Rousseauism were prepared to accept a senti- 
mentalism related to his own. The relation, anyhow, implies also 
a curious difference. Rousseau and Rousseau’s followers held forms 
of religious belief which would have set Richardson’s hair on end. 
Probably he would have agreed with his friend Johnson that the 
proper way of dealing with Rousseau was by a sentence of trans- 
portation. Richardson’s discontent with the dominant ideals might 
be compared to that of Dickens, whose sentimentalism delighted the 
class, and was met by the heartless sneers (so he thought them) of 
coldblooded people in clubs and drawing-rooms. But in English 
conditions, this did not imply any revolutionary outbreak, political 
or theological. The enthusiasm could still run in the old 
channels, and Richardson could still be a sound Tory and Church- 
man. Rousseau, on the other hand, was to become the mouth- 
piece of the most ardent revolutionists. Instead of promoting a 
religious revival in the British manner, he was to convert the 
revolutionary movement itself into a kind of new religion. 
Rationalism was not to be his enemy, but to be converted into 
a creed to be preached with all the fervour of a fresh gospel. 

The difference corresponds to another contrast, of which M. 
Texte has something to say. If Shakespeare appeared to be half a 
lunatic to the admirers of French tragedy, it was partly because he 
is so deeply impressed by the greatest riddles of human life—by the 
silences and the eternities, as Carlyle would say. The French 
drama, says M. Texte, held aloof from such thoughts ; “ where, in 
the plays of Racine and Corneille, are we to look for their philo- 
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sophy?” They have nothing to say of the “problems which bring 
anguish to lofty souls.” This, he thinks, is because in France 
there was a divorce between secular and religious literature. The 
conventions of the French stage, then, confined the drama to a sphere 
of emotion from which the profoundest poetical sentiments were 
excluded. It was certainly not that Frenchmen were insensible to 
such thoughts; but that they left them aside as belonging to the 
domain of the Church. Bossuet could preach upon the emptiness 
of worldly glory ; and Pascal could be profoundly, even morbidly, 
sensible of the impotence of human reason and the worthlessness 
of human happiness. In the French pulpit, if not in the English, 
it was only becoming that hell should be mentioned to “ears 
polite”; but the dramatist felt that in his surroundings the topic 
would be really inappropriate and savour of profanity. The 
remark is very suggestive, and, I think, may help to explain what 
it was that Rousseau really owed to Richardson. Rousseau clearly 
was a sentimentalist in his own right; not because he had been 
infected by Richardson. His philosophy, again, wherever he learnt 
it, was certainly not due to the worthy old printer. It had to 
express passions and emotions which were not allowed to find free 
utterance under the academic régime. So far, Richardson might 
give him a lead by his “ plebeian” indifference to accepted canons 
of art. They had, so to speak, a common enemy. Richardson’s 
revolt was comparatively easy, because the dominion against which 
he protested had never been very solidly founded. The English 
authors, whom we call after Queen Anne, represented our nearest, 
but still a temporary and half-hearted approximation tothe French 
conception. Swift tried to persuade his Tory friends to found an 
academy. The town wits who gathered in London coffee-houses 
made for the time such a circle as was required, and were fully 
prepared to accept an absolute code of literary orthodoxy, and, but 
for certain patriotic prejudices, to condemn as Gothic and barbarous 
everything that would have displeased a French critic. But this 
corresponded to a temporary phase; it was “un-English.” We 
could never live up to an academy, and had no intolerable critical 
yoke to throw off. The literary, like the political, movement could 
therefore take place by gentle compromise instead of violent re- 
volution. In France the classical rule had been stronger, and the 
explosion was proportionately forcible. It had forbidden men to 
speak upon the deepest subjects and provided no utterance for 
the passions which were beginning to demand open expression. 
The English precedent encouraged an advance, which soon went 
far beyond English limits. In the same way the political 
Anglomaniacs in France saw that in some things England was 
ahead of them, and aspired to transplant the British Constitu- 
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tion bodily. In literature, Rousseau was attracted by a style which 
was breaking with the old conventions, and admired for its frank 
utterance of common sentiments and freedom in dealing with 
common objects and simple human emotions. He loved the 
“individualism” which meant an expression of a man’s natural 
feelings without deference to pretentious authority. But in 
politics, Anglomania turned out to be an impossible compromise ; 
and, in literature, the new spirit introduced by Rousseau came 
into alliance with a radical revolt against the old order. Cowper 
in England impressed his sentimentalism in terms of Evangelical 
religion ; but Rousseau made a religion out of the rights of man. 
If this be true, as, at least, it is tolerably commonplace, we must 
surely modify the statement of Rousseau’s influence. Clearly he 
learnt something from England, but what he learnt was mainly 
encouragement to express more directly sentiments which he had 
learnt from nobody outside of himself. We might rather say 
that he assimilated just what was cosmopolitan in the English 
movement, and rejected whatever was really national. A curious 
illustration of the same process might be found in the singular 
popularity of Ossian. The Ossianic enthusiasm is one of the most 
remarkable of literary phenomena. Chateaubriand translated 
Ossian; Napoleon revelled in Ossian; Mme. de Stael, equally 
enthusiastic, considers Ossian as a typical example of the influence 
of the Northern spirit. I will not say that Ossian—or so much of 
him as appeared in Macpherson—was a mere humbug. But I may 
say, without incurring much risk of critical wrath, that I cannot 
read him. Nobody can read him really. Wordsworth, as we know, 
was disgusted with his unreal mountains, and his scenery strikes 
one, so far as it strikes one at all, like so much “carpenter’s Gothic.” 
It is a mere sham, and, in fact, it never produced any very assign- 
able effect upon English literature. Yet the impression which it 
made upon people of the highest intelligence is a fact, and ought to 
be explained. It seems to show, as some other cases show, that 
popularity abroad may be unaffected by, if not exactly due to, 
faults which are fatal at home. The reader of a translation is not 
shocked by defects of style apparent to the native, and gets general 
impressions in the lump. Wordsworth was offended because 
Ossian’s mountains were not the real thing; only what a Cockney 
might see through a Scottish mist. But Chateaubriand was con- 
tent with a “mountain” in the abstract, and supplied details for 
himself. Ossian’s mountains might be mere scene-painting. When 
Scott or Wordsworth gave genuine likenesses they were seen to be 
intolerable blurs. That made no difference to people who simply 
wanted what Mr. Ruskin described as the “mountain gloom.” A 
vague daub answered the purpose as well as Turner’s most powerful 
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drawing of the reality. May we not say the same of the sentiment 
itself? Was it really specifically Northern, or simply eighteenth 
century, characteristic of the period, and common to the Germanic 
an! the Latin races? This, indeed, suggests another question. 
Matthew Arnold argues that the effect of Ossian was due to the 
specially Celtic sentimnent, which survived even through Mac- 
pherson’s manipulation. Mine. de Stael and most contemporaries 
were indifferent to such niceties. For them the Northern races were 
nvunit ; Celt and Scandinavian both lived in the North, and represent 
bogs and moors and windswept seas in general. Gray complained 
of Mason for mixing Scandinavian scalds with Celtic bards, but the 
distinction was scarcely recognized by less learned scholars. M. 
Texte, of course, is well aware that the English are not a single 
race. He would feel it more keenly, perhaps, if he were a poor 
Anglo-Saxon, whose thick-headed incapacity for wit, humour, 
fancy, or imagination is being daily impressed upon him by his 
Irish friends. This, however, becomes a real difficulty in “ethno- 
logical” theories of literature. If Ossian represents the Celt as 
distinguished from, and not as merely one of, the Northern races, 
will not theories as to the influence of Germanic and Latin 
races require modification? If Matthew Arnold’s view be accepted, 
it would apparently follow that race differences are so indelible 
that centuries of close contact cannot obliterate them. If all 
Northern races are alike in so far as they are all “children of the 
mist,” can these qualities be really transmitted till London fogs 
have occupied Paris ? ; 

I do not presume to treat such questions. I confine myself to a 
simpler part. The “cosmopolitan” movement, in one sense, needs no 
exposition. That Europe is becoming a unit for scientific purposes, 
or that the great changes, which we generally sum up as democratic, 
atfect all civilized countries, is too obvious to be insisted upon. But 
does this imply a corresponding unity of art and literature ; a fusion 
of different types, and an influence of Northern, for example, upon 
Southern races? That is where I hesitate. Critics trace the growth 
of “ sentimentalism,” “romanticism,” “love of nature,” and so forth ; 
they show their acuteness by recognizing early symptoms of each 
type ; and then speak as though its first representative had made a 
discovery of a new product as a chemist discovers a gas which nobody 
had ever before perceived. Rousseau, or somebody else, has then the 
credit of all the subsequent developments, as Watt gets the credit 
vf the steam-engine. Each new critic pushes the origin a little 
further back, because in reality there is no origin but only a gradual 
change of form. The real process seems to me to be very different. 
“ Sentimentalism ” was due, I should guess, to the truly “cosmopul.- 
tan” movement: to the social, political, aud philosophical changes 
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which were common to all Europe. The emotions, of course, are as 
old as human nature; they only required a new form of utterance. 
Rousseau, as abnormally sensitive to the great impulses of the time, 
was bound to find some appropriate form, and in the Nowvelle Heloise 
he imitated Richardson, the man who under English conditions had 
already made a step in the same direction. But then, he did not 
appropriate what was English in Richardson, but only what was 
cosmopolitan ; or, rather, the specifically English element was soon 
thrown off, and the genuine French characteristics speedily reap- 
peared. The Anglomania in literature and in society corresponds, 
that is, to a fashion essentially superficial and transitory. Anglo- 
mania, we are told, was rampant in France before the Revolution ; 
it made “appalling progress”; it tended to replace the “social 
spirit” by “individualism.” Frenchmen read Shakespeare; drank 
tea; dressed like jockeys; imported race-horses; set up English 
clubs and had assemblées & Anglaise destructive of the old 
French salon. As Fox observed, the imitation was equally ridicu- 
lous on both sides of the Channel. It was ridiculous, because 
superficial We know perfectly well that to land at Calais was 
then—as it is even now to some degree—to find oneself in a 
new world, with radically different manners, religion, politics, 
institutions, and ways of thinking. A Frenchman might put on 
top-boots and keep a bull-dog without being really one bit the 
more a genuine John Bull. He was only masquerading—a mere 
stage caricature, whose likeness to the original was skin-deep. 
The whole phenomenon represented a passing enthusiasm, resting, 
to a great degree, on a total misunderstanding, and without any 
real roots in the soil. So British’ aristocrats sympathized at first 
with the French Revolution, and French reformers admired the 
British Constitution, precisely on account of the utter ignorance on 
both sides of the real significance of the foreign state of things. 
Was it noi really the same in literature? Richardson and Young 
and Ossian could be admired, although they were English ; and 
admiration for them and others suggested a fashion of imitation 
which implied no real appreciation of the peculiarly English 
qualities. Regarded in this way, it seems to me that a moral 
might be drawn which would be different from M. Texte’s. 
Rousseau shows how one nation may take a hint from another ; 
but shows also how the different national characteristics act 
as a non-conducting metium. They allow the “ cosmopolitan ” 
or congenial element to }.ss freely as the Réntgen rays pass 
through an opaque body ; but to the really national element they 
are obstinately non-transparent. He shows not so much the 
blending of two types as the persistence of each, even when 
brought into close external contact. 
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If there be any truth in this it applies to M. Texte’s final moral. 
He observes that there is a danger of literature becoming too 
cosmopolitan. The distinctive qualities in which French litera- 
ture has been supereminent may disappear: and if something is 
gained for science, much may be lost for art. At present, indeed, 
we do not seem to be rapidly approaching the period at which 
patriotism will be lost in universal philanthropy. When the 
“ parliament of man” has been elected by the “ federation of the 
world ” it will be time enough to make up our minds as to the gain 
and loss. The real danger is, to my mind, a little different. It is 
quite true that the modern author does his best to be in one way 
cosmopolitan. He goes about the world searching for new sensa- 
tions. If an original writer arises in France or Germany, Russia 
or Norway, he is translated and imitated, and has his sect of 
fervent admirers in every other civilized country. That, no doubt, 
represents a very different state of things from the old order, under 
which each vernacular literature grew up utterly unconscious of 
the existence of others, or even from the order in which a small 
body of critics could lay down a code of absolute laws and keep to 
the elaboration of a single type. In spite of that, it may be that 
the national taste will still assert itself. We plant, it is true, all 
manner of exotics, but only a few take root, and those in virtue of 
their suitability to our soil. But if the vision of our political 
Jeremiahs is to be fulfilled; if the inevitable growth of democracy 
means a growing uniformity and growing vulgarization of the 
human being everywhere ; if it implies, too, an indefinite multipli- 
cation of masses, in which the individual is insignificant, occupied 
by the same petty round of interests, and incapable of appreciating 
refinement or high intellectual powers, there can be little doubt 
that literature also will become commonplace and vulgar, and so 
far alike throughout the world. There may be reasons for thinking 
that, in point of fact, there is a strong temptation for men of 
genius to write down to a low level and produce literary shoddy 
instead of thorough works of art. It may be, on the other hand, 
that democratic literature may represent wider sympathies and 
more genuine enthusiasins. But this opens probleins far wider than 
any mere literary criticism can approach ; as, indeed, the scientific 
critic, if such a person is to come into existence, would be the first 
to admit that it is impossible to explain literary changes if the 
literary movement be taken by itself as an isolated phenomenon. 
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A PLAYGOER’S PROTEST. 


Some five or six months ago a certain section of the artistic world, 
headed by Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Selwyn Image, produced at 
the Guildhall a masque entitled Beauty’s Awakening. It was 
carefully modelled on tradition by the best authority, the taste of 
the designers was excellent, and the result was declared to be 
extremely beautiful. If this was indeed the case, it is impossible 
to say that their labour was in vain; but it may be seriously doubted 
whether their most strenuous efforts can ever restore the masque 
to its place among our national amusements. ‘The spirit of the 
masque survives under other names, but it is now divided against 
itself, and its kingdom cannot stand. ‘That which delighted our 
forefathers in the masque may be seen everywhere to-day in the 
processions and dances and tableaux that overwhelm our modern 
stage—an attempt, disastrously successful, to graft a mutilated 
form of masque on to the drama in the hope of heightening the 
effect of both. 

In order to enter into the enjoyment of ‘‘ masques and triumphs” 
with the vigour of a sixteenth century audience we should have 
to revert to the state of mind of the Elizabethan Englishman, for 
whom the conceptions which we connect with the stage were divided 
into two classes—scenery and figures without acting, as in the 
masque, or figures and acting without scenery, as in the drama. By 
this arrangement our forefathers were enabled to enjoy separately 
either of these distinct forms of art and to judge fairly of its 
merits. But nowadays, when it is the fashion to introduce 
elaborate scenic effects into every so-called “romantic ” play, the 
acting, overpowered by the scenery, falls into the second place. It 
is not set off and adorned; it is extinguished, and the general 
standard of dramatic talent sinks accordingly. As for the masque 
proper, it dies out, slain with its own weapons, simply because an 
audience, once accustomed to scenery plus acting, would feel de- 
frauded of their rights if they were offered scenery alone, and would 
demand the addition of acting, however bad. Net that it would 
be advisable to remove the background altogether from our nine- 
teenth century acting. Garrick,:s weall know, played Macbeth in 
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a bag-wig ; but, autres temps autres meurs, and we should scarcely 
wish all managers to conform to the rules of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. Still, in stage management, as in other things, there is 
a middle course, and the most ignorant playgoer might be moved 
to protest against the craze for mere pageantry as opposed to 
intelligent acting. 

Strangely enough it is the actors themselves— the leading actor- 
managers especially—who are chiefly responsible for this degrada- 
tion of their own art. ‘They it is who cause scene-painters to rank 
before players and scenery before the play; and this not only in 
the modern “ spectacular drama ”’—such is its appalling technical 
name—but also in the presentation of classic pieces. ‘‘ You really 
should go and see it” (these words were actually used of a recent 
Shakespearean revival) ; ‘“ they can’t act; but the dresses are 
simply perfect, and there is a most beautiful church scene—with 
incense.” It would be interesting to know what the manager 
himself would have thought of this summary. Does he look upon 
the magnificence that surrounds him as merely a setting to his own 
performance, or does he frankly acknowledge to himself his 
dependence upon it and feel that without it he would be powerless 
to attract ? In the same revival it was specially noticed that the 
hero appeared at the beginning of every act in a different costume, 
each one more resplendent than the last. Surely this is in itself a 
confession of incompetence. Let anyone compare the effect of such 
elaborate masquerading with that achieved by M. Coquelin in the 
limited and unbecoming wardrobe of “ Cyrano ce Bergerac,” and 
they will Jament that true dramatic talents should ever be con- 
founded with those of the “ quick-change artiste.” 

The causes of our passion for effective scenery are sufficiently 
obvious. In the first place, it shrouds deficiencies of acting in a 
splendid haze, and in the second place it leaves little or nothing to 
the imagination; so that the audience who, for the most part, like 
and expect to have everything done for them, are not troubled to 
exert anything but the natural faculties of seeing and hearing. ‘To 
a minority who have absolutely no imagination the triumphs of 
stage-management appeal in vain; to a still smaller class, whose 
imagination is so vivid as to make them independent of surround - 
ings, they are equally unsuggestive. ‘There remains, then, an 
enormous majority whose imagination is just so far existent as to be 
fired and stimulated by limelight and canvas, and who are provided, 
by these and other like accessories, with thrilling sensations which 
their own unaided reflections could never supply. And this same 
majority represents our play-going public. The fate of the rising 
- actor is in their hands, and he must please them or perish. Once 
let him establish a success and he will find them faithful friends ; 
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let him impress upon them, by fair means or foul, that he is worth 
seeing, and they will believe in him for ever. They may be eager 
as the Athenians to hear some new thing, but to hear it spoken by 
some new person is no part of their ambition. 

Constancy is an estimable trait, and it may be wrong to wish for 
a little less of it in this case. Yet what could be worse for the 
progress of an art than such desperate clinging to old traditions ? 
No other art is hampered in this way to the same extent as that 
of acting. We all know what a pathetic figure can be made of the 
cast-off favourite ; even Falstaff is pathetic when he is discarded. 
In this country we are more accustomed to the scarcely less pathetic 
struggles of the younger members of a profession in which the 
whole of the front rank consists of an immovable array of veterans, 
strong in the support of the press. We may owe much to these 
veterans, but man is mortal, and the public life of an actor isa 
most exhausting one. He cannot reasonably expect to keep his 
place at the head of his profession—a profession which makes 
exceptional demands upon a man’s physical and mental qualities 
—for more than a certain number of years. When the limit is 
passed, and he begins to feel his grasp loosening on the public, we 
see him gradually changing his tactics ; he shelters himself among 
gorgeous properties, and, trading on his reputation, appeals to his 
audience through the eye instead of the understanding. And his 
success is usually complete. He may indulge in mannerisms which 
defy caricature, he may have a stilted walk, a grating voice, and 
unbeautiful facial contortions—it is all of no consequence. The 
newspapers praise him this year because they praised him last 
year, and he is held up for approval by the public and for imita- 
tion by the rest of his profession, who compete with him in 
arranging pageants of scenery, till success comes to depend upon 
the question how much the manager is willing to pay, not to his 
company, but to his scene-painter and his costumier. This system, 
leaving as it does scarcely any opening for the beginner, who can 
barely afford the hire of a London theatre, is altogether in accord- 
ance with the unenterprising nature of our drama. 

No one will be so ungracious as to deny that at the close of a 
long career the veteran actor has a strong claim to the gratitude of 
his fellow-men. If we cannot thank him on our own behalf let us 
acknowledge the pleasure he has given to more than one genera- 
tion of his followers; he has delighted thousands, and, at least, 
done us no harm. True, we may not admire his methods, and, 
this being a free country, we may feel ourselves at liberty to say so. 
—more especially when the criticism has no chance of damaging 
its object. For what shall the adverse opinion of a few scattered 
individuals avail against an actor when once the British public 
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have taken him to their hearts? Take, for instance, the criticism 
of Edward FitzGerald on the most firmly established of all actor- 
managers. Writing to Mrs. Kemble in 1879, he says: “ I looked 
in at the famous Lyceum ‘ Hamlet,’ and soon had looked, and 
heard, enough. It was incomparably the worst I had ever witnessed, 
from Covent Garden down to a country barn. I should scarce say 
this to you if I thought you had seen it, for you told me you 
thought Irving might have been even a great actor from what you 
saw of his ‘ Louis XI.’ I think. When he got to ‘ Something too 
much of this,’ I called out from the pit door, where I stood, ‘A 
good deal too much,’ and soon after returned to my solitary inn.” 
This was twenty years ago, and the play-going public have not 
had too much of Sir Henry Irving yet. Season after season the 
announcement of a new production at the Lyceum draws the 
faithful in hundreds from their distant suburbs to sit long hours 
outside the doors of the unreserved places, sustained by sandwiches 
and expectation. And they know, from experience, that this 
expectation will be realized. Sir Henry Irving never disappoints 
his audience on these occasions. He gives them, as they know he 
will, a series of really beautiful tableaux, the very best stage- 
management, and—himself. Not Wolsey, nor Becket, nor King 
Arthur, nor any other comparatively uninteresting person, but the 
Sir Henry Irving to whom they are very justly grateful for the 
trouble he has taken in providing five or six magnificently artistic 
scenes and a crowd of well-dressed and well-drilled “supers” to 
amuse them. When he has done all this they no more expect him 
to conceal his personality under an assumed character than they 
would expect to see the ring-master of a circus in spangles instead 
of evening dress. Why should an actor, if his only object is to 
please his public, think it necessary to adapt more than his dress 
and “ make-up” to any particular character he may be representing, 
when the same voice, walk, and gestures can always be made to do 
duty and at the same time give perfect satisfaction to a full house? 
It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate when a manager of this stamp 
chooses to impersonate a series of singularly well-known historical 
characters; Charles I., Napoleon, Robespierre, Peter the Great— 
the two first are probably better known by sight to Englishmen 
than any personages in history—and there can be few among a 
Lyceum audience who have not some more or less definite idea of 
the aspect of all four. To some of us the interpretation of such a 
list of characters, with little or no change of method, seems to imply 
a height of presumption so great as to be almost admirable. But 
what would be the disappointment of a first-night pit and gallery 
if they found themselves confronted with a life-like presentment of, 
let us say, Napoleon, instead of Sir Henry Irving in Napoleonic 
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costume? ‘They would unanimously demznd to have their money 
returned to them at the doors. 

It may be urged that an actor has a perfect right to please his 
audience as best he can, that in a profession whose aim is to 
attract spectators all means are justified by success, and that no 
one—except a dramatic critic—is obliged to go and see a play or 
a player unless by their own wish. This is all perfectly true; but 
it implies, of course, that the manager's only object is to “ draw ” 
the public, and that the only function of an audience is that of 
paying for their seats. If this is his idea of success, well and good ; 
it is more dignified to lead popular taste than to be led by it, but 
perhaps it is not so remunerative, and, no doubt, he will reap his 
reward. If, on the other hand, he takes acting as a serious art— 
not merely as a means of livelihood, like juggling, or circus-riding 
—he undertakes a higher calling and far greater responsibilities. 
Art—with a capital A—must not be trifled with on the stage any 
more than in other branches. The actor who proclaims himself an 
artist and not an artiste lays himself under an obligation to his 
audience to give them the genuine article as far as in him lies, and 
any lapse into trickery or artificial attractions must be regarded as 
a breach of contract. 

It is in this respect that we venture to think Sir Henry Irving 
has not dealt quite fairly with the public. Whatever may have 
been the case in former years, there can be no doubt that in such 
plays as King Arthur, Peter the Great, and Robespierre he has 
deliberately relied on the attractions otf elaborate scenery to cover 
deficiencies in the cast and, in most cases, a total want of literary 
merit in the play itself. To do this is an insult to the intelligence 
of an audience, if we suppose them to be capable of any discrimina- 
tion between good and bad. It is also, to speak plainly, sailing 
under false colours ; for at the Lyceum we are led to expect drama 
in its highest form, interpreted by the leading members of the 
profession whose principal aim ought not to be the arrangement of 
tableaux vivants. A player who obtains his dramatic effects by 
means of scenery and dresses is between the horns of a dilemma. 
If he does not feel the inadequacy of the “ spectacular”? method— 
especially when applied to the classic drama—he is unworthy of 
serious consideration as an actor; if he feels it, and yet persists in 
his evil courses, he breaks faith with his audience and reduces him- 
self to the level of a charlatan. There must be many who, after 
witnessing fearful and wonderful triumphs of ingenuity at some 
frankly “ popular’’ theatre, have turned to the Lyceum for relief ; 
only to feel the justice of a distinguished foreigner’s criticism when 
he exclaimed of our leading tragedian, ‘ Mais—c’est wn farceur !” 
We are often told how much our stage has profited by the atten- 
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tion paid to artistic mounting. Still, we must face the fact that by 
carrying realism to its present excess we lose all sense of the rela- 
tive importance of staging, acting, and literary composition in a 
play. In these days we perhaps take fewer liberties than our fore- 
fathers did with the text of Shakespeare ; but the modern manager 
thinks nothing of introducing “ tableaux ” certainly not intended 
by the author—possibly to show how much greater is the art of the 
stage-manager than that of the playwright. No wonder that the 
owner of a leading London theatre should have observed, with - 
regard to his latest Shakespearean production, that “One of the 
greatest elements of pleasure in the production of a play by Shakes- 
peare is that during the rehearsals there is no interference on the 
part of the author.” 

It is no longer in melodrama alone that success is ensured 
by one scene more ingenious or more gruesome than any of its 
predecessors. Certainly Sir Henry Irving does not bid for popu- 
larity in exactly the same style as the manager of Drury Lane or 
the Adelphi. Yet his principle is much the same, namely, to work 
in the most deliberate manner upon the most obvious feelings of 
mankind, There may not be much dramatic art in causing thou- 
sands of people to marvel at a life-like presentment of Boulter’s 
Lock or the University Match; there is scarcely more in drawing 
tears from an audience by a scene like that in Iobespierre, where 
the condemned victims are taken one by one from a cell in the 
conciergerie to the scaffold. There was a similar scene in another 
Revolutionary play of last season which did not rouse the same 
resentment because the strength of the situation depended on the 
hero himself. But in Robespierre the hero was in abeyance, aud we 
were harrowed by means wholly unconnected with the plot—a 
mother, led to execution, parting from her little child. Of course 
everyone was touched, but the effect was produced by a cheap 
and mechanical appeal to human nature and not by the art of Sir 
Henry Irving and M. Sardou. ‘The pathos of such a situation is at 
once so obvious and so sacred that to drag it on to the stage, 
independently of the essential incidents of the play, is something 
more than an artistic blunder—it is what Stevenson calls “a brutal 
assault upon the feelings.” 

Such is the form of dramatic entertainment offered by our lead- 
ing actor-manager—our principal representative of serious dramatic 
talent. Are there not at least a few among London playgoers who 
feel with FitzGerald—although his practice of “calling out” in a 
theatre is not one to be encouraged—that we have had “a good 
deal too much” of this kind of thing. But, after all, it is chiefly in 
the hands of the audience. Every nation, we know, has “as good 
a government as it deserves,” and if in this country the state of 
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the stage leaves something to be desired the fault must be laid at 
our own door, and not at that of Sir Henry Irving or of any other 
theatrical manager. The Press, like the stage, lives on the breath 
of popular favour, and if it supplies us with foregone conclusions 
by way of criticism it is because the critics know that we love to 
have it so. ‘The theatrical world makes every effort to appear in a 
rose-coloured light before the public through the medium of the 
Press; but in reading the dramatic criticism of the daily papers on 
certain well-established “stars”’ one might almost imagine their 
relations were exchanged, and that the chief motive of the critic 
was to win a good word from the favourites of the stage. 

It would, indeed, be well if our London audiences were more 
prone to display the discernment shown by Gil Blas on a 
certain memorable occasion, though they might express their 
feelings in the words of his patron, “J’ai été fuwrieusement la 
dupe de votre intelligence bornée.” The “ gods in the gallery ” 
are omnipotent if they choose to exert their power. ‘I have given 
w rule,” says Bacon—only he spoke of life—‘‘ where a man cannot 
fitly play his own Part. If he have not a Friend, he may quit the 
Stage.” 

Evetine C. Goptey. 
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Washington, October 13th, 1899. 


DEWEY monopolizes public attention. His reception in New 
York, a reception in which the entire country participated, was 
the most remarkable public demonstration this country has ever 
known ; in some respects there has never been anything like it 
in any other country. Certainly never before have individuals 
travelled three thousand miles simply to show their regard for a 
man. From far-off California, from the remote South and the 
extreme East, men and women went to New York to acclaim the 
hero of Manila—to swell the throngs, to shout and cheer, and to 
make the occasion ever memorable. Regarded simply as a 
spectacle, as a pageant on land and water, it was a brilliant 
picture and glorious because of its enthusiasm; regarded as 
having a deeper and more serious meaning than merely a passing 
emotional spasm, the booming of cannon, and the shouts of the 
multitude, voiced a national sentiment to which the world may 
well give pause and heed. From New York Admiral Dewey 
came to this city, where the greatest official honours the Republic 
can show one of its servants were showered upon him. Presented 
with a costly sword, the gift of Congress, at the hands of the 
President, and in the presence of the entire Cabinet, the represen- 
tative men of the army, navy, and civil life, and a vast concourse 
of the people; the recipient of a house, purchased by voluntary 
subscriptions, Admiral Dewey can feel that his country has not 
been unmindful of his great services. In his native State of 
Vermont a few days ago, in Boston to-day, the scenes witnessed 
in New York and Washington have been repeated. Admiral 
Dewey might go from one end of the country to the other, and in 
every city, in every hamlet, men and women would stop their 
work to come forth and welcome him. 

What does it all mean? More than one explanation can be 
found for this national outburst of feeling. Undoubtedly much of 
the desire to see Dewey comes from the fact that he is a 
“distinguished man,” that is a man above the ordinary, and 
there is a tremendous lot of curiosity inherent in human nature. 
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We rush to see the champion prize-fighter, or a yacht race, or a 
fashionable wedding, or a President, or a naval hero, with indis- 
criminate enthusiasm ; anything or anybody that is not to be seen 
every day will draw a crowd, and a crowd is much the same 
whether on this or the other side of the Atlantic. Just as 
Londoners blocked the streets to weleome back the Guards after 
the Battle of Omdurman, and all London turned out to catch a 
glimpse of the man whose photograph had been in every shop 
window for months before, and whose name was on everyone’s 
lips, so New York turned out to see Dewey and applaud him, as 
Britons a few months before had applauded Lord Kitchener. 

But quite apart from curiosity, which has very little to 
commend it, there was something more to stir the emotions. 
When the crowds looked upon Dewey, they saw a man who 
stands alone among living men. He has done that which no 
other man has done. He -only has commanded a squadron of 
modern ships of war in action; he only has fought ships equipped 
with all that is most scientific in ships and guns against vessels 
similarly, but not so well, equipped. The man who is the first to 
do a thing, whether it be to make an egg stand or to discover a 
new world, inspires admiration. Dewey on the bridge of the 
Olympia in Manila Bay may not loom so large in history as Drake 
when he flung the Armada to destruction, or Nelson at Trafalgar, 
or Tegetthoff at Lissa, or that other great American Admiral, 
Farragut at New Orleans, but history will still regard the victory 
as no small achievement. - Granted that Dewey had to meet 
a foeman unworthy of him, he still showed he possessed all the 
qualities which go to make the great naval captain, the qualities 
which made Drake and Nelson and Farragut. He matured his 
plans, and, having resolved on his course of action, he boldly 
sailed over a torpedo-protected harbour, he ignored forts, he 
destroyed his enemy, and withal lost not a single man. True, the 
enemy he had to deal with was not able to handle his guns, and 
was as deficient in tactics as he was in courage, yet Dewey seized 
his opportunity, “and gripped it with all the relentlessness of 
fate.” Is it not a proof of greatness for a man to be able to seize 
his opportunity ? 

One thing more Dewey did on that eventful May morning. 
Until that time the modern war-vessel was an unknown quantity : 


the American Navy—since its renascence, since floating 
fortresses of iron and steel had supplanted wooden walls,—was 
something believed in by American officers, but with the respect 
of the world yet to be won. Admiral Dewey won that respect. 
The battered hulks in Manila Bay, the twisted and charred 
skeletons of the pride of Spain’s navy strewing the rock-bound 
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coast off Santiago, was America’s answer to the world; the 
patent by virtue of which America holds her place in the fore- 
most ranks of the Naval Powers. No one now questions the 
ability of American commanders to handle their ships, of 
American gunners to hit their mark, of Americans to fight on the 
sea as they have always fought on land—courageously, intelli- 
gently, and persistently. 

These things the people saw when they looked on Dewey. A 
crowd never analyses, it never stops long enough to resolve a 
question into its original elements, but an American or English 
crowd has a ready power of comprehension and deduction. 
Kitchener stands as the embodiment of British military valour ; as 
another leaf added to an already overcrowded wreath ; of respect 
once again wrung from all the rest of the world. To New York 
and the Union, Dewey was the concrete expression of national 
glory, of the added respect which the world always feels for the 
man or the nation able to holds its own by force if needs be. 
That unconscious knowledge—a feeling more intuitive and more 
of instinct than the result of deliberate thought—made every 
man feel just a trifle more satisfied with himself and prouder to 
be a citizen of the Republic. 

And still another thing those parades and processions, those 
marching soldiers and those thundering cannon, symbolized. 
They expressed the national feeling of satisfaction with destiny, 
the destiny which had made the United States become something 
more than a nation on its own continent, which had made it 
a nation among nations. There may be some dissatisfaction with 
the course of events in the Philippines, a regret that America has 
embarked on a policy which entails an enormous expenditure 
and a great sacrifice of lives, but despite this, and leaving the 
cost to one side, the country, I believe, does not regret what has 
happened, and it wanted the one man whose name is indissolubly 
linked with that of the Philippines to understand the national 
‘sentiment. If, as has sometimes been believed, the country has 
tired of the war and its consequences, then I do not think the 
welcome to Dewey would have been quite so fervent or the 
applause quite so spontaneous. 

We have been amused by reading editorials in the London 
papers trying to interpret at long range the meaning of the 
welcome to Admiral Dewey, most of the writers apparently being 
puzzled and thinking that the demonstration was out of pro- 
portion to the man’s achievements. If you want explanations, 
in addition to those I have already given, it may not be inappro- 
priate to quote briefly a few of the leading papers. 

«“ And as to the importance of the achievement,” says the New 
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York Times, “ was it a small thing to free American commerce, 
at a single blow, throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
Pacific Ocean? Was it a small thing to annihilate, at a single 
blow, the sea power of Spain, so that after Dewey’s victory the 
only question in any American naval officer’s mind was, as used 
to be said of the British buccaneers of the Spanish main, not 
how many or how big the Spaniards were, but only where they 
were. . . . If the American fire at Manila, as afterwards 
at Santiago, was so deadly and direct that the enemy was dazed 
and blinded into an absolute inability to reply to it, and that 
each victory was bloodless, did that fact make the victory less 
valuable or less worthy of celebration ?” 

“ Admiral Dewey,” says Harper’s Weekly, “recalls and stands 
for not only the Battle of Manila, but the wider view that has 
followed from our victory in the Philippine Islands, our further- 
reaching responsibilities, our more definite entry into the front 
rank of Great Powers, and our larger share henceforth in world- 
politics. . . . If any man doubts the settled determination of 
the people of this country solemnly to accept the grave responsi- 
bilities that events have thrust upon us in the Far East, he reads 
wrong the deeper meaning of this great Dewey welcome. . . . 
We now think in terms of three continents, and there is a most 
wholesome stimulus to the imagination in the brilliancy and 
enthusiasm of the occasion.” 

So far reference has been made only to Dewey, the naval 
captain; but Dewey, the man, is worthy of study. What has 
increased the country’s admiration of him has been his modesty, 
his directness, and his consideration for those under him. It is a 
great thing to be an American Admiral, relatively it is a higher 
honour than in any other naval service, as only twice before 
has that title been worn by American naval commanders. ‘Two 
years ago Dewey went out to the Asiatic station an unknown 
commodore, a man occupying so little share of public attention 
that late works on American biography do not even mention his 
name, and only a few years before he had spoken of leaving the 
service as the navy had no future for him. Now he returns 
triumphant, and if the honours heaped upon him had turned his 
head it would not have been surprising. But to the joy of his 
friends he comes back as he went away, a man with character 
enough to hold his balance, as well poised as during the heat 
of the battle, or the even more trying days when the German 
ships were annoying him. Here are a few incidents, picked at 
random, illustrating the man’s character. The day of his arrival 
in New York for several hours there had been a series of official 
visits to the Olympia which necessitated the marine guard being 
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kept under arms to receive the distinguished guests as they came 
over the side. Ina lull in the proceedings, Dewey, seeing the 
guard drawn up on the quarter-deck, turned to Captain Lamberton 
and suggested that the men be dismissed, saying that they would 
have a great deal to do during the next two days and they ought 
to get as much rest as possible. On the day of the great land 
parade in New York the Adiiral’s orderly rode on the box of 
his carriage. When they arrived at the reviewing stand, after 
Dewey had taken his seat, he looked around to see if his orderly 
was all right and being well taken care of. When the Battle 
of Manila was brought up in conversation, Dewey told little 
of what he had done, but was eloquent in talking of his officers 
and men, in giving them full credit for all that they had accom- 
plished, and letting it be known but for their courage and cool- 
ness there would have been no victory. These things and many 
others came to the knowledge of the public and vastly increased 
the estimation in which the Admiral was held. The public 
saw that this modesty and kindness was natural and not assumed 
for the occasion, and the public always most admires those 
qualities which it collectively knows only theoretically. 

Before Dewey’s arrival the “ anti-Imperialists ”—the word is 
a misnomer, but it is part of the political jargon of the day— 
hoped much from him. He had been represented as opposing 
McKinley’s policy in the Philippines, and as championing the 
cause of Filipino independence. “ When Dewey comes home,” 
said the anti-Imperialists, “the tide will set our way and there 
will be an end to this ‘accursed war.” When Dewey came 
home he shattered the hopes of the anti-Imperialists even as he 
had shattered Spain’s pride. In unequivocal language he let it 
be known that he was in favour of putting down the rebellion 
first, and considering the form of government for the Filipinos 
afterwards. That he believes in “ expansion,” and in retaining 
every foot of conquered territory, and in prosecuting the war 
with the utmost vigour until the authority of the United States 
is recognized, we all know. The anti-Imperialists could get no 
comfort from his home-coming. 


- 


In this country when a man gains sudden prominence his 
availability as a Presidential candidate is at once discussed. If 
Sir Thomas Lipton were an American he would be “ mentioned.” 
It was inevitable that Admiral Dewey should be taken up as a 
Presidential candidate, partly by the yellow press, to whom 
nothing is sacred if it will sell a few more papers, and partly 
because the ultimate reduction of everything American is 
political. ‘Those men in the Republican Party who are opposed 
to McKinley, and would welcome a change, wowd gladly see 
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Dewey a candidate; those men in the Democratic Party who are 
opposed to Bryan, and they are more numerous than in the other 
camp, would ask for nothing better than to see Bryan receive his 
coup de grdce in the next Democratic convention by being 
defeated for the nomination by the hero of Manila. But up to 
the present time I have been unable to satisfy myself that such a 
thing is possible. Leaving aside for the moment the question 
whether Admiral Dewey would consent to become a candidate— 
a not unimportant question under the circumstances—it does not 
become readily apparent how his nomination is to be brought 
about. Suppose his friends should try to run him as the 
Republican candidate. At the present moment anything that 
Dewey might ask for, the country would be only too glad to give 
him; but six months hence when it comes to a question of securing 
delegates, whose votes are necessary to nominate in the conven- 
tion, much of this enthusiasm which is now so manifest will have 
spent itself. It is only once in a generation we see a Presidential 
nomination won by a speech, as Mr. Bryan won his nomination in 
1896. To secure a nomination, a man must have the delegates ; 
to secure the delegates, a man must months before have mapped 
out his campaign plans, and put his managers at work in every 
State in the Union, working for the election of delegates friendly 
to him. This means not only ability in its way of the highest 
order, but a complete organization and a good deal of money, 
because no campaign, whether military or presidential, can be 
fought without the sinews of war, and the banker is always the 
chief of staff of every commander. Mr. McKinley has the 
machinery in his own hands and controls the organization through 
his friends. Mr. McKinley not only likes being President, but is 
anxious to be given another term. He is trying to do what no 
man has done in a quarter of a century—to be given a second 
consecutive term, and if he can accomplish that no higher honour 
can come to him. Naturally, Mr. McKinley will not voluntarily 
withdraw himself in favour of Dewey. 
On the other side the conditions are not very different. Mr. 
sryan controls the machinery and organization of the Democratic 
Party ; the managing men and the potent forces are committed 
to his re-nomination. Mr. Bryan, like Mr. McKinley, would give 
much to be President of the United States—a very natural ambi- 
tion. Of course, it is the proper thing for a candidate to say that 
he ranks party success higher than personal ambition, and that he 
is willing to withdraw if it can be demonstrated that some other 
man has greater elements of strength. Probably this declaration 
is not without sincerity, but the difficulty is to convince a man 
against his own will, when he is to sit as judge and jury on his 
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own case, and the question to be decided is not one of tact but 
the personal equation. F 

The situation, then, is this: Both parties having practically 
agreed thus early as to their candidate, where does Dewey come 
in? There is always in this country a large floating vote—the 
Independents, who are an uncertain quantity, who think more 
of principles than platform, who rate men above party. “A 
plague on both your Houses,” say the Independents at tke 
present time ; between McKinley and Bryan they see nothing to 
choose. Add to the Independents the extreme anti-Imperialists, 
the men who talk about it as “this damnable war of conquest,” 
and you have an influential factor in deciding the fate of parties; 
but unfortunately these diverse elements will not fuse. If Dewey 
were an anti-Expansionist, and opposed to the McKinley policy, 
the anti-Expansionists would be only too glad to make him their 
randidate ; but being as extreme in his war views as McKinley, 
and having the courage to express them, Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, and the rest of the 
unco guid have sorrowfully pulled down their idol from their 
sanctuaries, and are now looking for another shrine at which to 
worship. Iam sure I don’t know where they will find it, unless 
Mr. John Morley is willing to occupy the vacant niche. 

But the real question after all is, Will Admiral Dewey be 
a candidate? With that directness and frankness which charac- 
terizes the man, he has said plainly that he will not be, and that 
he has no ambition to be anything more than he is—a full 
Admiral in the navy of the United States. He says very truly 
that he is no politician; that he has had no training in polities ; 
and that if he should go into the White House he would make a 
mess of affairs. Some of the military mad have suggested a 
ticket that would appeal to the spirit of militarism now so 
rampant, and which is not without a sentimental attraction. 
They have suggested Dewey for President and General Wheeler 
for Vice-President: Dewey from the rock-ribbed Republican 
State of Vermont, Wheeler from that hot-bed of Democracy, 
Alabama; Dewey who won the great naval victory of the war, 
Wheeler the only man, with the exception of Roosevelt, who 
distinguished himself in the Santiago campaign; Dewey who 
fought to preserve the Union thirty-five years ago, Wheeler who 
fought to destroy the Union; Dewey who typifies the extreme 
Kast, Wheeler a Southerner of the Southerners. If by any 
chance the Republicans should nominate and elect an ex-Con- 
federate as Vice-President, then, indeed, the bloody chasm of the 
Civil War would be closed; the reconciliation would be complete 
and final. Sentimentally, the idea of Dewey and Wheeler is a 
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pretty one, but sentiment and prettiness are not to be found in 
the vocabulary of the politician. And even if they were, if in 
this case sentiment and business could be combined, here comes 
this bluff sea-dog, and with a word knocks the sentimentalists 
into a cocked hat. “A nice mess we would make of it,” he says. 
“T should want to run things as we do on board ship, and 
Wheeler would want to run things according to military ideas” ; 
and the very thought of it seems so absurd to the Admiral, who 
is aman with a keen sense of humour, that he turns away and 
laughs. 

Dewey says that he is not a candidate, and that he could not 
be induced to become one. I quite believe that now, but can he 
withstand the pressure which is going to be brought to bear upon 
him? Can he resist the temptation? It is the most terrible 
temptation to which any man can be subjected, which, according 
to popular belief, no man has ever yet been strong enough to 
resist. Think of what it means to be President; think of the 
tremendous power, far greater than that possessed by Queen or 
Premier; think of the opportunities for good or evil; think how 
the mere thought of it must appeal to any man’s vanity; remem- 
ber all these things, and then one may well ask is Dewey cast in 
heroic enough mould to turn his back on the triple crown, 
especially as should he be elected he would be the first naval man 
to be President, the only man in American history to have been 
both Admiral and President. But possibly it is because he is 
Admiral that Dewey is able to spurn the thought of the 
Presidency. No doubt he remembers Grant, Grant the greatest 
General this ‘country has known, one of the great figures in the 
world’s military history, who gained nothing but lost a good deal 
when he ungirded his sword to take up the sceptre. Possibly he 
also remembers how after Grant’s triumphal tour of the world his 
friends sought once again to place him in the White House. 
The popular enthusiasm was fired by the name of Grant, his 
name was on every lip, the famous “ 306” stood by him ballot 
after ballot in the convention, and yet he went down to defeat. 
Why should a man who has never been vanquished take chances 
with fate ? 

And yet despite all the Admiral’s declarations, his name will 
still continue to be used. He must not be entirely eliminated 
from our calculations. I have already explained at some length 
why I do not consider his nomination a probability, and yet it 
must be remembered that if there should be a turn in the popular 
tide and the feeling should run against McKinley, the Republicans 
might be forced to cast about for another candidate. In that 
remote contingency the Republican managers might regard 
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Dewey as the most available candidate, but in that event he 
would not win his nomination without a struggle. There would 
be a dozen candidates in the field, and Dewey would be only one 
among many men contesting for the prize. 


More than one reference has been made to McKinley’s “ luck,” 
and so frequently has this same luck manifested itself one would 
almost think Balzac’s famous Thirteen had him in their keeping. 
Unless a very clever forgery has been perpetrated on the American 
public, which does not seem possible, and if it has, the denial will 
never be believed, Aguinaldo has done more to ensure the re- 
election of McKinley than all the efforts of his friends combined. 
The newspapers this week gave great prominence to a procla- 
mation alleged to have been issued by Aguinaldo, in the course 
of which he is so maladroit as to use this language : 

“In America there is a great party that insists on the Govern- 
ment recognizing Filipino independence. That party will 
compel the United States to fulfil the promises made to us in all 
solemnity and good faith, though not put into writing. 

“Therefore we must show our gratitude and maintain our 
position more resolutely than ever. We should pray to God that 
the great Democratic Party may win the next Presidential 
election, and Imperialism fail in its mad attempt to subjugate us 
by force of arms. There are some Americans in the Philippines 
who have joined us because they disapprove a war of what Mr. 
Atkinson calls criminal aggression.” 

As might be expected, the Republican newspapers are making 
the most of this blunder, and are thanking the Filipino leader for 
furnishing them with a document which will be used with 
tremendous effect in the next campaign. Suppose a General 
Election was imminent in England, and Kruger had issued a 
proclamation telling his supporters to remain firm and pray for 
the success of the Liberal Party, and you have an analogous 
situation. The Liberals would hardly thank their venerable 
South African friend, and the Democrats are not quite able to 
see how it is going to help them with the country to be regarded 
as the allies of the men whose bullets have brought sorrow to 
many American homes. Once more Mr. McKinley may thank 
his luck. 

3ut possibly the President’s luck is about to turn, who knows? 
At any rate Mr. McKinley is not quite so easy regarding election 
prospects in his own State of Ohio as he would like to be, and he 
has gone there to stimulate the Republicans by his presence. 
Nominally, he is in the West to assist at the laying of a corner- 
stone and to review returning volunteers; really, he is making 
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campaign speeches and talking about the flag, and valour, and 
patriotism in the style for which he has become famous. He has 
considered it necessary to take with him his entire Cabinet, all of 
whom let their oratory flow at every occasion. Mr. McKinley is 
principally interested in Ohio, as a defeat there will be a tremen- 
dous blow to his prestige, but the reports from the State are so 
confusing that it is impossible to make any sure prediction. So 
frightened have the Republicans become that they are resorting 
to the most extraordinary efforts to raise a huge campaign fund, 
and as Ohio has always been regarded as one of the most venal 
States in the Union, it looks from here as if the managers believed 
that the voters could be more easily reached through their 
pockets than their politics. The Republicans have sent out 
circulars to.the army of postmasters throughout the country 
soliciting contributions. There is astringent statute prohibiting, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment, the assessment of Federal 
officers, or the acceptance of contributions by a Federal officer in 
any building or other property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. An ingenious scheme, however, has been resorted to by 
the Committee to evade the law, and a Macedonian cry has gone 
up to the faithful, to send in their dollars and save the State from 
everlasting perdition. If the situation in Ohio is as desperate as 
the circular would suggest, then the Democrats may well feel 
confident of carrying the State, but the action of the Committee is 
regarded as a ruse de guerre, done in the hope of misleading the 
enemy and forcing him to spend his money. 

Mention was made last month of the letter written by 
Secretary of State Hay to the Chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee of Ohio, denying that an Anglo-American alliance existed 
or was contemplated. So valuable is this letter considered as a 
campaign document to set off the anti-alliance plank in the 
Democrat platform that one million copies of Mr. Hay’s letter 
have been printed and circulated throughout the State. 

In Nebraska, Mr. Bryan’s State, a fierce electoral campaign is 
waging. ‘The Republicans talk with confidence of victory, and 
while the Democrats do not concede this it is evident that the 
fight will be a stubborn one, with the issue in doubt until 
after the ballots have been counted. In Kentucky the Democrats 
will undoubtedly win, or more properly they will be able to 
declare their candidate elected. The Democrats frankly admit 
that they propose te count their man in, in case he has not votes 
enough, and as the Democrats control the election machinery 
they will be able to commit any frauds that suit their purpose. 
A free ballot is a great thing. 


The student of sociology must have been interested in 
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observing how little resentment the death of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt caused. It may seem like the misuse of words to talk of 
“resentment” in connection with a man’s death, but no one who 
has lived as long in the United States as I have can have failed 
to notice that the death of a rich man has always been seized 
upon by newspapers and preachers of a certain type as a peg on 
which to hang their attacks, as if they quarrelled with death for 
depriving them of another horrible example. When Jay Gould 
died a few years ago the newspapers had nothing good to say of 
him. Mr. Vanderbilt’s death has called out only sympathetic 
allusions to his unostentatious charity and his kindness of heart. 
True Gould and Vanderbilt were very different types of men. 
Had Gould lived a few centuries ago he would have made an ideal 
pirate, who, after scuttling a prize and dividing the booty among 
his crew, would have made each man walk the plank just before 
reaching port so as to have all the plunder for himself. Gould 
made his colossal fortune by wrecking railroad properties and 
betraying his associates, when betrayal was profitable. Vander- 
bilt created instead of pulling down, still he died worth some 
twenty millions sterling, and that is an unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of some people. I have asked myself whether as a people 
the Americans have become less anarchistic and demagogic than 


they used to be, or has prosperity simply put to sleep temporarily 
the tiger of discontent ? 


More than once during the past few months mention has been 
made of the inflated prices of all classes of stocks, and it has been 
pointed out that these prices were artificial and out of all propor- 
tion to the intrinsic merits of the properties represented. The 
publication of the inventory of the estate of the late ex-Governor 
Flower, of New York, came as a shock to the public. When Mr. 
Flower died, he was recognized as the great “ bull” leader in 
Wall Street, and largely owing to his personality, and the faith 
the public had in him, millions of pounds had been invested in 
corporations in which he was supposed to have a large personal 
and pecuniary interest. For several months before his death he 
had advised the public to purchase a group of stocks in the 
companies of which he sat as director, and the public naturally 
believed he was honest in his predictions of glowing futures for 
these properties. 

The public took his advice. They rushed in and bought, 
paying practically almost any price the professional manipulators 
cared to ask. When astock went up ten points, Mr. Flower blandly 
told his followers that was nothing, that was only the beginning 
of the climb, and again the public rushed in, Apparently, how- 
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ever, he was quite content to play the part of a philanthropist, 
and let the public have the good things for which he was so 
industriously touting. The publication of the inventory of his 
estate showed that he held for investment, all told, only a few 
thousand shares of the properties which he had induced the public 
to buy, that in one case where he was supposed to have a control 
he held but a single share! The facts speak for themselves, 
comment seems unnecessary. 


Before this is read the crisis in the Transvaal will have been 
reached, but it may be interesting to Englishmen to know the 
attitude of this country in the controversy. In the main it is 
distinctly friendly to England, the majority of newspapers, whose 
opinions command weight, and of public men _ believe that 
England’s demands are just, reasonable, and moderate, and that 
progress and civilization demand a new order of things in South 
Africa. Undue importance has been given to the New York 
World’s hysterical appeal to the President to interfere in a matter 
with which this Government has not the slightest concern. It is 
unfortunate that .Englishmen cannot be made to understand that 
the New York World and Journal are without character or 
influence—respectable men do not read them, and respectable 
clubs will not tolerate them. They make a great noise, they 
mislead the ignorant, they throw dust in the eyes of the public, 
they resort to any unscrupulous, dishonest, or indecent trick to 
hold public attention for an hour or a day. It is to be regretted 
that Englishmen, reputable Englishmen, men of standing, pro- 
minent in affairs, and with names that command weight, should 
lend themselves to these schemes by signing petitions, communi- 
cating their views, and in other ways being exploited for such 
unworthy purposes. If England had attempted to interfere 
between this country and Spain prior to the declaration of war, 
that interference would properly have caused the utmost resent- 
ment and been regarded as a most unwarrantable impertinence. 
Yet this is precisely what the World officiously told President 
McKinley to do. Under the cloak of humanity a Republican 
President was asked by a Democratic newspaper to gratuitously 
force his advice on a friendly Power in a dispute which does not 
concern any other Power, least of all this nation, as Americans in 
the Transvaal will profit by any concessions made to the 
Outlanders. The motive is all too obvious. Had Mr. McKinley 
been foolish enough to follow this advice complications with 
iugland might have followed; as Mr. McKinley ignored the 
World it will probably try to arouse public sentiment against him. 
In this instance Mr. McKinley has displayed the nicest conception 
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of the conduct which ought to govern the head of a great State. 
He has refused to offer gratuitous advice or to interfere in any 
manner. When with almost inconceivable stupidity the 
Transvaal Government selected a naturalized Irishman to repre- 
sent them as their diplomatic agent at this capital, the State 
Department refused to receive the envoy and let it be known that 
ne diplomatic agent would be recognized in Washington. 


The decision of the Venezuelan Court of Arbitration was 
received with a good deal of chagrin here. At first an attempt 
was made to regard the decision as a compromise, but when it 
was recognized that England gains territory, and that her 
contention was practically sustained in full, the feeling of dis- 
appointment was not disguised. This feeling is not caused by 
regard for Venezuela or hostility towards England, but because 
the mock heroics of a few years ago now appear supremely 
ridiculous. England was a bully and a coward; England was 
trampling underfoot the rights of weak, inoffensive, virtuous, 
little Venezuela. ‘Then came Mr. Cleveland’s flaming message, 
in the course of which he said :— 

“If any European Power, by an extension of its boundaries, 
takes possession of the territory of one of our neighbouring 
republics against its will and in derogation of its rights, it is 
difficult to see why, to that extent, such European Power does 
not hereby attempt to extend its system of government to that 
portion of the continent which is thus taken. This is the precise 
action which President Monroe declares to be ‘dangerous to our 
peace and safety,’ and it can make no difference whether the 
European system is extended by an advance of frontier or other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Cleveland rested his case on the Monroe Doctrine. By 
their decision, the arbitrators have ignored the dictum of President 
Monroe and permitted England to do that which was declared to 
be “dangerous to our peace and safety ”—viz., advance her 
frontier. The arbitration having been brought about by the 
United States, this Government cannot now object to the ver- 
dict, nor has it any disposition to do so, but it regrets the 
waste of so much emotion. 

A. Maurice Low. 


GERMAN FINANCE. 


Tue latter half of the nineteenth century has brought to the front 
two new world Powers—Germany and the United States. That 
phrase is generally understood in a military sense, but it has a still 
deeper meaning in relation to international trade and finance. Very 
probably the Germans and Americans are to be the leading 
financiers of the twentieth century. The prediction may not be 
flattering to our own national self-esteem, but no one who closely 
watches the course of current events can doubt for a moment that 
it tends in that direction. Not only are the Germans and Americans 
learning to transact for themselves at home many kinds of monetary 
business, which, till lately, British firms transacted for them, but 
they are beginning to encroach on our own proper domain. 

London is still the monetary centre of the world, but it is no 
longer Londoners alone who move the great wheels of inter- 
national exchange. The foreigner, finding that he could not dis- 
establish London from its proud position, has resolved to use it for 
his own benefit. He comes over here to conduct his own business. 
Lombard Street itself is now full of foreign banks—French, 
German, Russian, and even of minor nationalities. ‘The Deutsche 
Bank and the Crédit Lyonnais have discarded London agencies, and 
taken up an independent position as metropolitan banks. If they 
did only legitimate banking as it was formerly understood here, 
there would be little to complain of ; but they are introducing new 
methods which our English banks will be rather loth to imitate. 
They “finance” in the latest and widest sense of the term, which 
includes issuing loans, negotiating concessions, forming syndicates, 
and dealing for clients on the Stock Exchange. Business of that 
sort, which a small circle of British firms used to have all to them- 
selves, has now to be shared with a much larger circle of com- 
petitors, chiefly foreigners. The foreigners, in fact, have captured 
the lion’s share of the big operations. 

Into the “‘ new finance” the Germans have thrown themselves 
with characteristic energy. ‘I'he dominant strain of Jewish blood 
in their vxins secures for them the most powerful allies in every 
monetary centre in the world. It gives them right of entry into 
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the international federation of financiers, which flourishes like a kind 
of freemasonry in the bosom of the Jewish race. Against that 
combination Gentile competition is hopeless on the Continent, and 
very difficult even in London and New York. The higher finance 
of the present day is in nearly every department under Jewish 
control, direct or indirect, open or disguised. ‘The financial genius 
of the chosen race is equally at home in the development of South 
African mines, the reorganization of American railroads, and the 
exploitation of Maxim guns. While all financial centres are more 
or less under its influence, which reaches from St. Petersburg to 
Buenos Ayres, some are much more so than others. Berlin is, 
perhaps, the centre where it has found the greatest scope, and 
German finance, both public and private, owes much of its special 
character to the Bleichroeders and the Mendelsohns. 

When German finance was still in its infancy, it found bold and 
enterprising leaders. As it grew in years and in strength its leaders 
rose to the occasion. ‘They could venture on enterprises far beyond 
local means because of their reliance on cordial co-operation abroad. 
London was always open to them, and the revanche could not 
even close Paris against them. The Union Israelite in its many 
ramifications was always at their service, and by degrees they rose 
from being its clients to furnishing it with chiefs. Berlin has 
become the headquarters of the coterie of millionaires and bank 
managers who now direct nearly all the great financial operations in 
Kurope. From the equipment of armies to the building of electric 
railways or the exploitation of a patent gas-burner, nothing comes 
amiss to them, ‘They are, under one guise or another, mine-owners, 
iron-masters, shipbuilders, traders, farmers of State monopolies, 
and anything else there may be money in. It must be a very 
remote corner of creation where they have not an iron or two 
in the fire. 

If there were any doubt about the claims of Germany to rank 
amoug the financial Powers of HKurope, her recent creations of 
industrial capital would be a conclusive argument in her favour. 
Though young in the field of joint-stock finance, she is rapidly over- 
hauling her seniors. France she has already outstripped, and the 
day may not be far distant when she will be treading on our own 
heels. In the first half of the current year (1899) the new issues 
made in Germany reached the handsome aggregate of 1,289 million 
marks, or 644 millions sterling. The corresponding aggregate of 
British issues was 88 millions sterling—only about a third larger. 
The American boomers, however, have eclipsed Kurope entirely. 
Their aggregate for the same six months is given as 934 million 
dollars, equal to 187 millions sterling, beating the British and 
German issues combined with thirty millions sterling to spare, 
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The next generation of Americans will be claiming to lick all 
Europe in the gentle art of creating new securities. In order to do 
that they need only raise their annual total to between 300 and 
400 millions sterling. 

A French statist has estimated the new capital issues of 1897 in 
Europe at 7,509 million francs, equal to 300 millions sterling. 
They were made chiefly in five countries—Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, and Holland. It is very interesting to note their 
distribution among the five financial centres. British issues are of 
course an easy first, their aggregate for the year having been 
3,399 million francs. Germany takes second place with a total of 
2,374 million francs, and the others follow in the order shown— 
France 823 million frances, Russia 758 millions, and Holland 155 
millions. But one half of the French issues were only second- 
hand, in other words, they included 427 million francs of ‘* conver- 
sions ”—old securities reissued in a new form. ‘The genuine new 
issues amounted to less than 400 million francs, consequently fall- 
ing very much short even of the Russian total. 

There is no more direct test of the financial activity of a 
country than the volume of its new capital issues. Whether they 
be sound-or not is another question, but they at least indicate a cer- 
tain kind of vitality. New issues teach another lesson to the financial 
critic. By analysing them he can see at a glance what is the ruling 
financial taste in a country. There are four principal classes of new 
capital cultivated by European promoters. Public loans (national, 
provincial, or municipal) rank first, credit institutions next, then 
railways, and finally industrials, including mines. As regards our 
own issues, it is well known that they have undergone a consider- 
able change in recent years. Some of the older kinds—foreign 
loans, for example—have sunk into insignificance, while the indus- 
trial and mining groups have swollen to huge proportions. In 1897 
the industrial group formed nearly four-fifths of the whole—2,822 
million francs out of an aggregate of 3,399 millions. The public 
loans—State, provincial, and municipal—amounted to only 543 
million francs, or little more than a seventh of the whole. The 
new credit institutions organized or attempted to be organized were 
a mere bagatelle of 32? million francs. 

‘he German issues resemble our own in being to a large extent 
industrial. ‘The proportion of public loans is somewhat larger ; in 
1897 they aggregated 457 million francs out of a total of 2,374 
millions, about a fifth in place of our one-seventh. The industrial 
group of issues, including mines, aggregated 1,470 million francs, 
or three-fifths of the whole against our four-fifths. So far no great 
difference has revealed itself between the German system and our 
own. But the next group—credit institutions—discloses a most 
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significant divergence. Issues of that class are a mere fraction 
with us, but in Germany they are of some consequence. In 1897 
they furnished a total of 429 million francs—nearly fifteen times 
our paltry thirty-two million francs. Here we have a distinctive 
feature of German joint-stock finance which is almost lacking in our 
own system. Englishmen learned Jong ago from dear-bought ex- 
perience that speculation in credit shares—banks, discount com- 
panies, and such like—is dangerous not only for the individual 
speculator but for the community. ‘‘ Leeman’s Act,” which was 
passed many years ago to prohibit time bargains in bank shares, 
requires every sale or purchase of such shares to specify their 
registered numbers. It is endorsed by the moral sense of the 
City, and has been scrupulously complied with on the Stock 
Exchange, because it is felt to be just and necessary. Specula- 
tion in the shares of banks or other credit institutious has 
disappeared from our midst, and no one wishes to see it revived. 
But in Berlin and Paris it is rampant. Every important bank has 
its shares quoted and dealt in on the Bourse. As we have seen, 
the number of them is being continually increased by new issues, 
which in their turn become speculative counters. It is one of the 
paradoxes of German finance that a people so cautious as a rule 
should in this matter be so short-sighted. 

The expansion of Germany since the restoration of the Empire 
has been so many-sided that a great variety of illustrations would 
be needed to do it justice. ‘The one most frequently referred to— 
the growth of her foreign trade—though remarkable enough, is 
greatly excelled in interest by others, which are less easy to get at. 
In the development of her imports and exports Germany has taken 
a foremost, if not the first place. As regards exports she has 
been eclipsed by the Americans, though it must be admitted under 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances. In 1872, the first year in 
which values as well as weights were given in the official returns, 
the foreign trade of the Empire showed an aggregate of 5,582 
million marks, equal to 279 millions sterling. ‘The imports of those 
days formed a larger proportion of the foreign trade than they do 
now, their total value having been 3,262 million marks against 
2,320 millions of exports. In 1898 the imports had increased 
to 5,440 million marks and the exports to 4,010 millions—making 
9,450 millions in all, or 472 millions sterling. 

In little more than a quarter of a century there was a growth 
of fully 70 per cent. During the same period the foreign trade 
of France was almost stationary, the imports having increased 
only about 12 per cent., while the exports diminished by 3 per 
cent. ‘Taking’ imports and exports together the Germans have 
kept abreast even of the Americans, though in exports alone they 
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are left far behind. Between 1872 and 1898 the foreign trade of 
the United States has grown from an aggregate of 1,104 million 
dollars to 1,847 millions. But, strange to say, the whole growth, and 
rather more, was in exports. These increased from 522 million 
dollars to 1,231 millions, while the imports declined from 642 
million dollars to 616 millions. American expansion is more one- 
sided than that of Germany, and from the industrial point of view 
is less highly developed. The two most progressive’ countries at the 
present time differ widely from each other in the character of their 
industries. The United States owes its position in international 
trade chiefly to its enormous surplus of food and raw materials, but 
well over 90 per cent. of German exports are manufactured goods. 
The Americans are just emerging from the agricultural into the 
industrial stage. In certain industries for which they enjoy special 
advantages, they have, in the past year or two, made a surprising 
advance; but it will be long before the Germans are seriously 
threatened in their general export trade. 

Germany excels not only in the few important staples which form 
the bulk of all export trade, but also in the multitude of small 
wares, which, though individually trifling, may in the aggregate be 
very profitable. Of the latter no exporting country has such an 
extensive choice as she offers, and probably they pay her better in 
the end than staple exports of fifty times their bulk. On the 
160 million marks worth of coal which she shipped last year she 
probably did not gain so much as on the 72 million marks worth 
of aniline and other dyes with which she also supplied the foreigner. 
Heavy iron-ware, officially valued at 117 marks, may not have 
made so good a return as exactly half the amount invested in 
coloured picture-books and engravings. Children’s toys are not to 
be despised commercially when you can sell them abroad to the tune 
of 39 million marks, or nearly two millions sterling a year. Nor 
is a slop trade to be sniffed at which brings in 60 million marks 
(three millions sterling) a year, or a fancy leather business with a 
turnover of between 90 and 100 million marks a year. 

The thriftiest Scot must yield to the German export merchant 
in appreciation of the proverb that “‘many a little makes a 
mickle.” ‘The German acts on that both at home and abroad. In 
the Far East he not only secures his full share of the staple exports, 
but he monopolizes what English merchants contemptuously call 
the “muck and truck” trade. By common consent the petty 
exports, or odds and ends, are left to him, just as at home he is 
allowed to make a specialty of toys and fancy goods. It were easy 
to sneer at this peculiarity of the German trader as a proof of his 
small-mindedness, but he has shown when suitable opportunity 
offered that he can also be large minded. German names are 
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becoming more and more prominent in the great international 
enterprises of the day. In finance, in commerce, and in engineering 
they are well to the front. They have made their mark in big 
undertakings as well as in small ones, and in both cases there may 
be the same key to their success. It is German thoroughness which 
combines the scientific method of its own country with the specu- 
lative pluck of the Americans. In a secondary degree it is 
the wide-reaching grasp of the German trader which he owes 
to the large strain of Jewish blood in him. He is Jew enough 
never to let anything go past him, however small. One day he 
may be negotiating a railway concession with a possible million or 
two in it, and the next he may be haggling with equal zeal over a 
small shipment of raw hides. Like the elephant’s trunk, his mind 
can pick up either a needle or an anchor, and whatever it lays hold 
of it turns to the best account. In business there is none so 
versatile as the well trained German. 

The addition which Germany has made to her foreign trade under 
the Empire is only one of many improvements she has achieved 
under the Imperial régime. In a more remarkable degree she has 
acquired control over her shipping trade, both new and old. 
Formerly she did a very small portion of her carrying trade, but 
now she is rapidly taking it into her own hands, and at the same 
time is becoming an ocean carrier for other countries. Her ports 
have nearly doubled the amount of their shipping, and the share of 
it falling to German ships has increased in still greater ratio. In 
1875 the total number of vessels that entered German ports was 
44,404, with a tonnage of 6,389,275 tons. In 1897 the correspond- 
ing totals were 77,754 ships and 16,489,970 tons. The number of 
sea voyages made by German ships was, in 1875, 45,032, with an 
aggregate of 8,604,610 tons. In 1897 the number of voyages had 
increased to 87,001 and the aggregate tonnage to 40,296,280 tons. 
On every ocean route the German flag flies in friendly competition 
with our own. A mere fraction of the trade it does is carried on 
between German ports. Of the above forty million tons less than 
a twelfth was German proper (3,301,000 tons), and little more than a 
fourth was between German and foreign ports (10,771,000 tons). 
We have, then, the notable fact that considerably more than one- 
half of the German shipping trade of to-day is carried on between 
non-German ports. It is in this direction that German enterprise 
has found its fullest outlet. The increase in number of such ships 
is over 130 per cent.—from 9,244 to 21,059; and in tonnage it is 
sevenfold—3,708,447 in 1875 to 26,222,835 in 1897. 

Whether it be due to lavish subsidies or to successful manage- 
ment the mercantile marine of Germany is one of its most progres- 
sive institutions. While in the first twenty-five years of the Empire 
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the population gained 30 per cent., and the foreign trade about 70 
per cent., the increase in the tonnage of its commercial shipping 
was 124 per cent. In various parts of the world entirely new trades 
have been created. Since direct communication was opened with the 
Far Kast the exchange of commodities between Germanyand Chinahas 
increased 480 per cent. The same policy applied to Australia has 
effected a gain of 475 per cent., and in Mexico and South America 


. it has resulted in a 317 per cent. increase. But, striking as these 


examples are, the Suez Canal furnishes still better ones. In 1872, 
the first year after the Franco-German war, only 16 German 
ships passed through the Canal (12,181 tons) against 80 French 
ships of 162,621 tons. In 1896 the German traffic had grown to 
322 ships of 1,120,580 tons, and it exceeded the French traffic by 
about a third, the latter having had only 219 ships, with an aggre- 
gate of 819,919 tons. The farther from home the more enterprising 
the Germans appear to be. 

Industrial expansion has been the keynote of the new German 
Empire almost from its birth. At the outset the note was faint and 
indistinct, but as the political atmosphere cleared it became more 
definite and decided. Amid the clamour of the Kultur Kampf it was 
heard with difficulty, but’that and other barren agitations passed 
away and the industrial keynote resounded again throughout the 
Empire. At first industrial enterprise was ill-directed, and com- 
mitted not a few mistakes. Sad experience, however, was turned 
to good account, and in the end proved to be well worth the cost. 
Even Prince Bismarck himself had to grope his way in the dark, 
and frequently wavered as to the best course to pursue. In the 
Zoll Parliament which ruled Germany commercially between 
Sadowa and Sedan, he had been an avowed believer in English 
free trade. For some years after the war he still continued in 
favour of low tariffs, but with him political expediency far out- 
weighed economic orthodoxy. It was worth his while to be a free 
trader so long as the support of the National Liberals could be 
cheaply bought at such a price. But when the National Liberal 
majority was shattered in 1878 he had to form a new combination 
within the Reichstag. The party who could best serve him now 
was conservative and protectionist. It had to be won over by 
protectionist concessions. These he blended with a form of 
socialism peculiarly his own. ' 

It was during this phase of his portean policy that the nationali- 
zation of the railways was embarked on with a most businesslike 
application of socialist doctrines. It was a gigantic undertaking, 
and not without risk to the financial stability of the still infant 
Empire. But, of course, it was carried through with courage and 
skill, and already it is more than justified by successful results, 
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The Imperial Government and the Government of Prussia between 
them control nearly every trunk line of importance in the Empire. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1897 there were 47,062 kilometres of 
railway in Germany, of which only 3,540 kilometres were in private 
ownership ; the other 43,522 kilometres belonged to the State, and 
were worked by a State Department. The four hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand officials employed on them are a special reserve 
army. ‘To the best appointments intherailway service retired officers 
have a prior claim, and the minor appointments—station agencies, 
and such like—are the perquisites of non-commissioned officers. The 
whole force is under military discipline, which not unfrequently is 
applied to the passengers as well. What a powerful military 
weapon such a system of State railways may be made in the strong 
hands which wield it requires no illustration. And thatis, after all, 
but one of several great advantages—financial and industrial— 
which the Germans owe to it. 

The German State railways have proved themselves an admirable 
investment. Only in one single year since they came under State 
control have they paid less than 44 per cent. on the capital invested 
in them, and that was in the sinister year 1891, when the returns fell 
to 4°49 per cent. The last four years have been very different. 
The net income for 1895 equalled 53 per cent. on the total capital 
at that date; for 1896 it was 6°15 per cent.; for 1897, 6:21 per cent.; 
and though actual results are not available for later years they no 
doubt show further improvement. The average return which our 
own railways make on their total capital is little more than one-half of 
the German yield. There might be some consolation for our poorer 
results if railway rates were cheaper in Germany than in England, 
but it is the other way round. The railways which work cheapest 
also pay best, not perhaps because they are better managed, but 
because they cost a great deal less to build. The total capitaliza- 
tion of the 47,062 kilometres operated in Germany at the end of 
1897 was 11,853 million marks, or an average of 252,000 marks per 
kilometre—say £20,800 per mile. The gross receipts in 1897 
emounted to 1,677 million marks, and the expenses to 951 millions. 
The net receipts of 726 million marks would have paid a dividend 
of nearly 6} per cent. on the whole 11,853 millions of capital value. 
For its own share the Imperial Treasury, after paying interest on 
debentures and providing liberally for betterments, pockets a 
surplus varying from 25 million to 27 million marks a year. 

The State-owned railways have already become an economic 
factor of first-class importance in the German Empire. They have 
a vital bearing on State finance, and not less so on the national 
industry. Add to the railways the post and telegraphs (including 
telephones) and various other industrial services in the hands of the 
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State, and it will need very little reflection to see that a Govern- 
ment with so many special resources must be in a fiscal sense much 
more independent than one which has to live on taxation alone. 
Whatever significance this may have in relation to the Empire itself 
is much stronger with reference to Prussia, The Prussian Govern- 
ment could be carried on comfortably for a considerable time without 
the help of the taxpayers. Quite five-sixths of the public revenue 
is derived from sources other than fiscal. The amount of taxes 
included in the income of the current year (1898-99) is only about 
330 million marks out of a gross total of 2,187 million murks. The 
State railways yield an annual profit nearly twice as large as the 
taxes levied, while the annual produce of the State mines and 
forests—223 million marks—is not much short of the annual 
charge on the public debt. Prussia is, in short, a millionaire 
among Governments, and, though compared with her, the Empire 
is still but modestly endowed, its industrial investments are 
steadily growing. 

The German of to-day works hard compared with his fathers, and 
produces a great deal more. A better proof of his prosperity, how- 
ever, is the remarkable increase in his consumptive power. He 
uses, and can well afford to use, two and a half times as much coffee 
per head per annum as his grandfather did half a century ago. In 
1840 the average consumption yer head throughout the old 
Zollverein was one kilogramme and a small fraction. In 1870 it had 
doubled itself, and in 1897 ithad further increased to 24 kilogrammes 
per head. ‘The consumption of sugar is larger by 50 per cent. than 
it was only ten years ago. In J840 rice was so little known in 
Germany that the average consumption of it did not reach one- 
fifth of a kilogramme per head per annum. At the time of the 
Franco-German War it exceeded one kilogramme per head, and now 
it has risen to fully two and a half kilogramme per head. But 
nothing can more strikingly illustrate the recent advance of social 
comfort in Germany than the rapid increase from year to year in 
the consumption of petroleum. At the period of the war with 
France the tetal supply both foreign and domestic was about 
70,000 tons a year, equal to 1°87 kilogrammes per head. The corre- 
sponding total in 1897 was 921,000 tons, a thirteen-fold increase, 
and the average per head had risen to more than 17 kilogrammes. 

In the consumption of raw materials of industry such as cotton 
and jute the progress made by the Germans has been almost 
romantic. Half a century ago the quantity of raw cotton imported 
direct was under ten thousand tons per annum. It averaged only 
one-third of a kilogramme per head of the population. ‘Thirty years 
ago the annual average was still under seventy thousand tons, equal 
to one and three quarter kilogrammes per head. In the past two 
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years it has exceeded three hundred thousand tons per annum, equal 
to nearly six kilogrammes per head. The jute industry, now so 
flourishing in North Germany, dates only from the restoration of 
the Empire. During the three or four years preceding 1870 the 
raw jute worked up by native factories averaged only about two 
thousand tons a year, and now it exceeds eighty thousand tons. 
But the native industries of Germany which do her the greatest 
credit are those which have found their raw materials at home. 
Between 1882 and 1895 the number of persons employed in mining 
increased from 359,000 to 458,000, in metal working from 285,000 
to 383,000, in the manufacture of machinery from 200,000 to 
316,000, and in building from 331,000 to 596,000. The only 
industries that showed but moderate progress were textiles, which 
employed 441,000 persons in 1895 against 428,000 in 1882, and 
those connected with food supply, which bravely held their 
own. The two callings that seem to flourish most in Germany 
are shopkeeping and restaurants. Both these have had a remark- 
able growth since 1885. ‘The commercial class, which then 
numbered less than half a million (492,000) had increased in 
1895 to over three-quarters of a million. As for the waiters 
they very nearly trebled themselves, the 175,000 of 1882 having 
become 428,000 in 1895. 

Nowhere has the commercial progress of Germany been more 
frankly recognized than in the country which has most reason to 
regret it—namely, France. The best and most interesting account 
of it has been written by a Frenchman, M. Georges Blondel, and 
the subject seems to have a fascination for French Consuls. Not 
many of them share the opinion of the witty Parisian that “ war is 
the national industry of the Prussians.”” M. Pingaud, the French 
Consul at Dusseldorf, opens his report on the trade of that district 
in 1897 with the exclamation, “The year 1897 has scored in the 
commercial history of Germany. No other has been more favour- 
able to la grande industrie from the double point of view of 
business done and prices realized. The latter has touched the 
highest level yet attained in the present upward movement. 
Domestic trade, of which the consumptive power has been aug- 
mented by the continual increase of the population and the growth 
of manufacturing centres, has furnished the industry of the nation 
with a very powerful support, especially in the building trades, 
electric appliances, equipment of new factories, public works, &c. 
The great banks, which do not content themselves with being mere 
banks of issue, but which ably second private initiative and 
encourage new enterprises, have largely contributed to the activity 
of industrial affairs.” 

Frenchmen are peculiarly sensitive to German competition in 
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what they used to consider their own special preserve—the Levant. 
For them the ascendancy which the Emperor William has 
acquired over the Sultan is a serious commercial question. Four 
or five years ago M. Lebon pointed out the coming danger, when he 
wrote that “in the countries which still continue to be the best 
fields of exportation, Germany between 1895 and 1897 has 
achieved an increase of trade amounting to 40 million francs a year 
in Turkey, and 118 millions in Roumania, while the exports of 
France to the same countries have remained stationary.”” Another 
Frenchman, M. Debury, frankly dreads the future of “a 
country of celibates and only sons,” and envies the Germans 
their superior fruitfulness. According to him, in the preceding 
twenty years (1876-96) Berlin had increased in population faster 
than New York. Its net gain had been 90 per cent. against New 
York’s 79 per cent. Two other German towns had in the same 
twenty years doubled their population, while eight towns had 
gained 80 to 100 per cent., fourteen had increases ranging from 
50 to 80 per cent., and four had a range of 28 to 50 per cent. 
Investigations based on the latest census of the Empire indicate 
that the population grows at the average rate of 1 per cent. 
per annum, the public revenue at the rate of 4°7 per cent. per 
annum, and the commercial and industrial income of the people at 
the rate of 84 per cent. per annum. The latter would represent an 
annual addition to the national wealth of four or five million marks 
—say two hundred to two hundred and fifty millions sterling. 
Whatever form of business we turn our attention to in Germany 
—banking, high finance, railways, shipping, joint-stock companies, 
or Bourse transactions—certain national peculiarities will be found 
stamped on it. A habit of combination pervades it; its legal rights 
and safeguards are sure to be well defined. State supervision makes 
itself felt at every point, and it is wonderfully free from personal or 
sectional jealousies. Between the various factors in German in- 
dustry—the political, the financial, and the industrial—there is a 
solidarity to be looked for in vain elswhere. From the Kaiser to 
the humblest labourer the universal motto is “ Fur Deutschland.” 
It is as strong in the factory and the workshop as in the ranks of the 
army. ‘The commercial navy of the Empire is almost as highly 
esteemed as the Imperial fleet, and equal solicitude is shown among 
all classes for its development. The Germans have borrowed from 
us our grand old watchword “ Ships, Commerce, and Colonies,” and 
are outrivalling us in the energy with which they live up to it. 
The Kaiser knows how to make a historical event of the launch of 
a new Atlantic liner. The Reichstag never haggles about a half 
million mark subsidy for a new line of mail steamers. German 
financiers hunting for concessions at Constantinople or Buenos 
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Ayres can reckon on the fullest measure of diplomatic support from 
the local Embassy. British financiers no longer attempt to com- 
pete in any sphere which the Germans have appropriated to 
themselves—Asia Minor, for instance, to which may be added in 
due time Persia and a big slice of China. 

It is a point of honour with the Germans in business as well as 
in art and science, to have everything about them distinctively 
German. They are not by any means more original than other 
people, but they are singularly successful borrowers. Whatever 
they borrow they assimilate thoroughly. They never rest improv- 
ing and modifying until it is completely Germanized and all trace 
of foreign origin disappears. The last stage of the process is a 
learned disclaimer of foreign indebtedness. No self-respecting 
German would admit nowadays that he is under any obligation to 
the French in literature or art. The historical fact is carefully for- 
gotten that the French protégés of Frederick the Great gave the 
first impulse to the “sturm und drang” period, which ended in 
Schiller and Goethe. It is still too early to ignore what Germany 
owes to ourselves for the years of commercial training and 
experience her young men have enjoyed in our factories and 
counting-houses. ‘The present generation of business men in the 
Fatherland are to a large extent English bred. We may be proud 
of our pupils in a way, for they proved apt and industrious. 
Laboriously they formed themselves on English models; but they 
did not stop there. When they had learned all we could teach 
them they proceeded to improve on their masters, and in some 
respects they are already well ahead of us. Our haphazard methods 
of business have been rendered more effective by association with 
German precision and thoroughness. Released from our conserva- 
tive habit of mind and too tender regard for old customs, they have 
more quickly adapted themselves to present day conditions. ‘The 
beginner in finance, as in other affairs, has a certain advantage over 
his seniors in being free-handed and unhampered by the past. 

Very instructive comparisons may be drawn between financial 
institutions common to England and Germany. German banks, 
for example, though largely influenced by our own, are by no 
means slavish imitations. They have a wider scope, and are, on 
the whole, more elastic. ‘he conditions under which they arose 
imposed that character on them, and the enterprise with which 
they are conducted has intensified it. Our joint-stock banks rest 
on a multitude of small shareholders, to whom the directors and 
managers are nominally accountable. German joint-stock banks 
are, as a rule, the creation of large capitalists who, if not on the 
board, are always in close touch with the management. Many 
of them are directly controlled by finance houses. A big scheme 
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like the Anatolian Railways is arranged in the first instance by 
a syndicate of private financiers, and when matured is turned over 
to a joint-stock bank, which becomes responsible for it to the 
public. The link between the promoter of industrial enterprises 
and the shareholder who finds the capital for them is thereby made 
much closer in Germany than it is among ourselves, where the 
promoter, the financier, and the banker are distinct persons 
who look rather askance at each other. With us the promoter 
does his work in the dark. He has to make the best terms he can 
with the financier in the way of underwriting and preliminary 
expenses. ‘Then the financier has to go to the bank as an ordinary 
customer. It will lend him money on satisfactory security, but 
it will share neither his risks nor his profits. That, according 
to the orthodox manager, would not be banking business. Interest 
and security are the only articles in his narrow creed. 

Whether the English or the German system is best will have to 
be decided by results. It is undeniable that German banks are of 
necessity more speculative than ours. Their larger scope and the 
heavier commitments they undertake imply as much. But it 
may be said for them per contra that their profits being in pro- 
portion to the risk may turn out equally well in theend. Big losses 
are sometimes incurred in lending money at 3 per cent. on a limited 
class of securities, and they take longer to recoup than when the 
average earnings are 10 or 12 per cent. In both cases the crucial 
question is one of management, and it must be admitted that the 
German banker has developed quite as great skill in the conduct 
of his new kind of business as the English banker shows in adhering 
to the old lines. With regard to the promoter the advantage is 
obviously on the German side. Neither Berlin nor Frankfort has yet 
produced a Hooley, and itis difficult to conceive that they ever will. 
Where all important schemes are brought out by well-known finance 
houses under the direct responsibility of substantial banks, there is 
little room left for Hooleyism. The German speculator has his 
faults and his misfortunes, for which every now and then he pays 
the penalty, but he is not to be fooled as our Hooleyites were by the 
front page of a prospectus. Promotions like those in which millions 
sterling were swamped here in 1897 could never have happened in 
Germany. The police would have stopped them, with or without a 
hint from the Kaiser. There may be quite as much “ booming ” 
on the Berlin Bourse as in London, but it must always have a sub- 
stantial basis. The shares themselves are generally sound, however 
much their price may be inflated. 

Few persons even in the City have tried to realize what a terrible 
waste of British capital is caused by rotten promotions. If they did 
there would be much greater anxiety to put an end to them. The leak 
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is always open, though we may never notice it or think of it except 
when we are startled by an unusually disastrous outburst. Even 
the petty little frauds which contrive to filch a few thousands each 
from idiotic subscribers, cost the country a good many millions in 
the course ofa year. When ahot fit of bubble promoting is on, forty 
or fifty millions sterling may vanish in no time, and to that extent 
not only the wealth, but the productive power of the country is 
permanently crippled. So tar the Germans have been saved from 
our promoting manias, and the great advantage which our larger 
resources should have given us is largely counterbalanced by the 
more efficient use they make of their smaller means. This distinction 
runs through every department of financial and commercial enter- 
prise in which Anglo-German competition is keenest. It springs 
from a radical, one might almost say a racial, difference in the 
economic genius of the two peoples. Our national forte is individu- 
ality as that of the Germans is organization. It comes as naturally 
to a German to combine with others for a given obje:t as it does to 
an Englishman to strike out for it on his own account. In the 
earljer stages of industrial development individuality had the 
best of it. It required less cultivation and a smaller equipment. 
Organization is of much slower growth, and it grows only in 
congenial soil, but once matured it becomes all powerful, either in 
peace or war. 

A claim on behaif of the Germans to special and peculiar 
honesty might be difficult to establish, but it is at least a fact that 
their honesty is better safeguarded both in law and in fact than 
that of most other nations. The moral laxity which inevitably 
results from lax administration has slight excuse of that sort 
among them. Joint-stock officials have little or no opportunity 
to defraud their shareholders even if they wished to. The 
law keeps too sharp an eye on them, and is too frequent in its 
demands for published balance-sheets. The land mortgage banks, 
which are perhaps more strictly looked after than any other be- 
cause of the immense agricultural interest involved in them, have 
to publish balance-sheets every three months, to advertise them in 
a certain number of newspapers, and to supply them to every 
bondholder or shareholder who asks for them. In addition, they 
have to present every year to the bond and shareholders a detailed 
account of the year’s transactions. This rigid publicity has a most 
wholesome effect not only on the management but on the business 
itself. Though the average amount of the mortgages is small, and 
the mortgagors, as a rule, are poor, the proportion of foreclosures 
is infinitesimal. Only two companies, and these among the largest, 
had, in 1896, over ten foreclosures. The Bavarian Banking and 
Mortgage Company of Munich, which reported the largest number 
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(thirty-nine), handles more than £33,000,000 sterling (667,312,000 
marks) of loans, so that the foreclosures, even if a total loss, 
would only cost about sixpence on every 100,000 marks. 

The land mortgage bank system (Hypotheken Banken) has 
been tried in many countries, but nowhere with any approach to 
the results achieved in Germany. Either the rates of interest 
charged to mortgagors are excessive, as in Russia, or the adminis- 
tration is scandalously bad, as in Argentina. But the German 
landowner has the advantage of moderate interest combined with 
certainty of tenure, while the debenture holder has a fair return on 
his capital combined with sound security. The same peculiar 
virtue is to be seen here as in most other branches of German 
finance—careful and complete utilization of all existing resources. 
The maximum benefit is obtained from every mark turned over ; 
so much so, that in the opinion of economic authorities German 
agriculture could not have weathered the crisis of a few years ago 
but for the strong support of the Hypothec Banks. They furnished 
the hard-pressed cultivators of the soil with financial help to the 
amount of five thousand five hundred million marks—say two hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions sterling. Ona modest foundation of 
less than four hundred and seventy-three million marks of capital 
plus one hundred and twenty-nine millions of reserve, a super- 
structure of loans has been built up which aggregated in 1896 
five thousand five hundred million marks. Nine-tenths of that 
amount was raised by the issue of mortgage bonds chietly “ to 
bearer,” and the power of the original capital was thus multiplied 
tenfold. There are two standard rates of interest: 34 per cent. for 
first-rate securities, and 5 per cent. for second-class. In both cases 
a sinking fund is included equal to one-third or one-half per cent., 
which clears off the debt in from 25 to 100 years. An American 
economist has calculated that if Western farmers had the full 
benefit of the German system the value of the landed property of 
the States would double itself in ten years, and its net yield to the 
owners would be enhanced by nearly two hundred million dollars a 
year. 

Banking of every kind seems to thrive in Germany. It makes 
large profits and distributes liberal dividends. Bank shares are 
consequently a favourite investment. In 1897 the dividends paid 
on them averaged 74 per cent. all round. British Banks, it is 
true, pay still larger dividends, but then they are few in number 
compared with the 150 already established in Germany, and they 
have double the amount of experience. In the conduct of their 
business they are more conservative, and the risks they undertake 
are much less varied. The Bank of England and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, for example, hold about equal amounts of cash, 
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but the latter has more than twice the amount of circulation of the 
Bank of England, and its discounts are 50 per cent. greater, while 
the balances on its current accounts are little more than half as 
much. The German institution works much closer up to the limit 
of its resources than the Bank of England would be allowed to do. 

In the last fifteen years the banking system of Germany has 
made great strides, so great as to suggest a fear that it may be 
growing too fast. On the authority of the Deutsche Economist, the 
number of. banks increased between 1883 and 1897 from 113 to 
150. Their nominal capital was enlarged from 1,248 million marks 
to 2,163 millions. Their gross profits were well-nigh doubled, having 
risen from 145 million marks to 286 millions. In the same 
period their expenses were nearly trebled, and it is significant that 
the advance in the average dividend paid (6°74 per cent. to 7°57 per 
cent.) should bear such a very small proportion to the increase in 
gross profits. The fact of what we should consider lavish additions 
being made to the reserve funds shows what the managers them- 
selves think of the risks to be provided against. Profits which 
cannot be pretty closely divided up confess themselves by implica- 
tion to be rather speculative. 

While rendering full justice to the strong points of German 
banking,—its powerful organization, its capable management, its 
cosmopolitan enterprise, and its patriotic devotion to national 
interests,—we cannot ignore that it has also the faults of its 
virtues. Its youthful vigour and energy have more than once 
overshot the mark and landed it in a critical position. At the 
present time it is passing through a severe ordeal which may tax 
its utmost strength. In its enthusiastic zeal for the industrial pro- 
gress of the Empire it has financed local industries, both new and 
old, with a lavish hand. Not only have its native resources been 
utilized to the full, but its credit in other countries has been 
exploited with an ingenuity which has of late begun to excite dis- 
trust among older-fashioned bankers. 

Berlin has for some years been a persistent drawer of finance 
bills on London and Paris. Its acceptances are said to be some- 
what familiar even in New York. German paper circulates 
between these three financial centres in a growing stream. It 
has undoubtedly been one of the special causes of the present 
monetary stringency, and in London it became so superabundant 
as to provoke discriminative measures against it. Whatever effect 
these may have had, it is well known that Berlin is still a 
large debtor here as weil as in Paris and New York. Nor has the 
foreign help thus skilfully obtained sufficed for the omnivorous 
demands of German trade and speculation. The German banks 
are still hard pressed to supply the urgent needs of their customers, 
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A 6 per cent. official rate, which means 7 per cent. for advances on 
securities and anything up to 10 or 12 per cent. for commercial dis- 
counts, has, so far, been powerless to check the demand for accom- 
modation. Each weekly return of the Imperial Bank gives fresh 
proof of increasing tension, and as yet we are but at the beginning 
of the tight money seasonv. The strain will continue to grow in 
severity for several weeks if not months longer, and the possible 
developments there may be in Berlin before Christmas are regarded 
with uneasiness. 

It is possible for bankers to be too clever, and for a country to be 
blessed with an excess of banking facilities. Germany may be in 
that case just now, and very soon may have to pay the penalty of 
it; but such passing errors are curable, and, in fact, they have a 
tendency to cure themselves. As the native resources of the 
German banks increase and their temptation to exploit their credit 
abroad diminishes, there will be fewer money squeezes like the 
present. The inherent soundness of their system, the elasticity of 
their methods, and the ability of their administration are likely to 
outlive the minor accidents of a too rapid growth. 


W. R. Lawson. 


A SUMMER TRIP IN ALASKA. 


Few people in Greater Britain visit Alaska. It is undoubtedly off 
the track of the ordinary traveller, who thinks when he has 
reached the Pacific Coast that he has done well, and devotes him- 
self to a study of the more interesting features of California, or 
British Columbia, if he is not on his way across the Pacific Ocean 
to Japan and China. To go to Alaska the traveller must turn 
from the beaten track, and, on a comparatively small steamer, 
make his way among archipelagoes of islands and countless bays, 
channels, and arms of the sea that he probably never before heard 
of. Since the gold discoveries in the Yukon Valley this part of 
America has become better known, and everybody is familiar with 
descriptions of the terrors of the Chilcoot Pass, and the wild 
scenery of the Lynn Canai. 

To get to Alaska is not difficult. I left England the end of last 
July. Five days and a half from Queenstown brought me to New 
York, and in a fortnight from Liverpool—travelling over the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway, justly famed for the magnificence of its 
scenery and the comfort of its cars—I was at Victoria on Van- 
couver Island. In another week I was at Skaguay, which is now, 
probably, the best known town on the Alaskan Coast, although 
little over a year in existence, and is the point from which the 
great majority of people going to Klondike start on their overland 
journey. 

From Victoria, which is pleasantly situated on the southern end 
of the great Island of Vancouver, we journeyed north on a steamer 
belonging to the Pacific Coast Steamship Company—the Geo. W. 
Elder, commanded by Captain Hinkle, a “native son” of the 
Pacific Coast, assisted by two pilots of Scandinavian extraction. 
Now the voyage to Alaska is remarkable in that the ship steams 
for over a thousand miles through gulfs, and bays, and channels, 
and “canals,” and inlets of the Pacific Ocean, and is, with the 
exception of a few hours, all the time in land-locked waters. 
We appear to be navigating an immense river with lofty shores 
clothed with ever-green trees down to the very verge of the water. 
Every now and again a great snow-clad mountain peak shows 
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itself through some opening in the pine-clad hills that rise on 
either side. The scenery, as one might indeed expect, recalls 
that of the shores of the Baltic Sea, especially near Stockholm 
and in the Gulf of Finland, except that everywhere the shores 
are lofty and are frequently precipitous. Passing through the 
Gulf of Georgia—famed for its nightly phosphorescence—the 
steamer threads its way through the famous Seymour Narrows, 
along the coast of Vancouver Island, out into Queen’s Charlotte’s 
Sound, where for the first time the Pacific opens to the view. 
Then on through a great variety of ever changing channels day 
after day until the first Alaskan town is reached—Fort Wrangel 
at the mouth of the Stikine River. This journey from Victoria 
to Wrangel is striking and impressive owing to the very persis- 
tency of the scenery. The traveller, as he passes along between 
Vancouver and British Columbia, is filled with wonder at the 
endless forests that rise from the water’s edge to the tops of 
mountains six and seven thousand feet above him. This wonder 
is almost turned into awe as these same forests continue around 
him in unbroken succession, but with ever varying characteristics, 
day after day for a thousand miles. 

The channel sometimes narrows and twists and turns, so that 
one cannot discover whither it leads. At times the shores close 
in so that we seem to be steaming in a narrow gorge, and the 
water boils and eddies as if we were voyaging dewn a rapid river. 
Then we come out into what appears to be a wide and beautiful 
lake studded with verdure-clad islands; and we wonder, as we 
look back, whence we came, and, as we look forward, whither we 
go. This, as I have said, would be interesting and beautiful were 
it to last for a day; but as the same conditions continue day after 
day, we are almost puzzled and awestruck. The loneliness of the 
region is also impressive. Here and there—hundreds of miles 
apart—an Indian village or a salmon cannery will appear on some 
remote point or in some out-of-the-way niche. 

We pass from time to time some steamer filled with miners 
returning from the gold-fields of Klondike or the barren wastes 
of the Copper River; but the passage of such ships, so evident is 
it that they have no connection with the region through which we 
are passing, makes the solitude only the more impressive. Nor is 
there much life of any kind to break the silence. A great white- 
headed eagle may be seen sitting on the branch of some dead 
pine or a few sea birds may hover around. Sea life is more 
visible. Porpoises in shoals go romping by, salmon rise from the 
water in all directions, and sometimes whales may be seen spouting 
giant fountains in the distance, while seals come up and inspect 
the ship as we go by. 
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The name Alaska was first given to the vast country, previously 
kriown as Russian America, at the suggestion of Charles Summer, 
the leading advocate of its purchase by the United States from 
Russia in 1867. It is a corruption of the native word Al-ak-shak, 
which means “a great country.” And great it is in many respects. 
It has an area of 580,000 square miles, a coast Jine of over 18,000 
miles, and the third highest mountain range in the world. It 
carries United States territory into the Eastern hemisphere and 
brings its half-way point west of San Francisco. It has one 
inhabitant to each nineteen square miles. Its physical features 
resemble the Scandinavian Peninsula. It has every variety of 
climate, from the mild and genial region of the Sitkan 
Archipelago to the ice-bound and uninhabitable country north 
of the Yukon Valley. Most people imagine Alaska—indeed, the 
word has almost become a synonym for—a bleak and barren 
country bound in perpetual ice. While this description is 
applicable to the portion which lies within the Arctic circle, it is 
entirely inappropriate to the south-eastern district. “It must bea 
fastidious person,” said Mr. Seward, speaking in the American 
Senate on behalf of the proposed purchase from Russia, “ who 
complains of a climate in which, while the eagle delights to soar, 
the humming-bird does not disdain to flutter.” 

George Vancouver was the first great explorer of the Alaskan 
coast, and his book A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific 
Ocean and Around the World, performed in the years 1790-1795, 
published in London in 1798, gives the first accurate account of the 
strange channels and inlets that abound in that region. In the 
early part of the century the north-west coast of North America 
was claimed by Russia, the United States, and Great Britain. In 
1824 and 1825 Russia entered into treaties with the other Powers, 
agreeing to the parallel of latitude 54° 40’ as her southern boundary 
line. A long continued diplomatic controversy ensued between the 
United States and Great Britain as to the ownership of the Pacific 
coast between Mexico and the Russian territory. This dispute was 
concluded by the Oregan Treaty in 1846, under which the 49th 
parallel was made the boundary line. Many subsidiary ques- 
tions remained for settlement. The contest over San Juan Island 
was ended by the arbitration of the German Emperor in 1871. The 
controversy as to the boundary line between Canada and Alaska 
remains to the present day. Owing to the gold discoveries, this has 
recently become of pressing importance. The difficulty arises over 
the interpretation of the Russian Treaties of 1824-25, which pro- 
vided that the boundary between British and Russian territory 
should follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast as far as the point of intersection of the 141st degree of west 
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longitude, starting from the 56th degree of north latitude, and 
wherever this line along the summit of the coast mountains should 
prove to be more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, then the 
boundary should be a line parallel to the windings of the coast, and 
should never exceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom. 
The boundary controversy now mainly turns on the meaning to be 
given to the word “ocean.” Does it mean the open sea or the ex- 
treme inland limits of salt-water? This was one of the most impor- 
tant of the questions before the recent Commission, presided over 
by the late Lord Herschell. If decided in favour of Canada, the 
United States would lose almost the entire mainland and many of 
the islands south of the point at which the 141st parallel of west 
longitude strikes the coast, and Skaguay, Glacier Bay, and many 
other interesting places would be transferred to Great Britain. 
The towns and settlements of the Alaskan coast are especially 
interesting to the European. They are few in number, but they 
present considerable variety. A voyage up the coast enables us to 
visit ancient settlements such as Sitka—founded by the Russians 
at the commencement of the century—and what may be termed 
the latest thing in towns, a description eminently applicable to 
Skaguay, which did not possess a house in July, 1897, and which is 
now laid out with numerous streets, promenades, and parks,‘and is 
supplied with all the attributes and characteristics that go to 
make up an up-to-date Western American city. In between these 
places come a considerable variety of Indian villages and mining 
towns. The first port of call is Fort Wrangel, beautifully situated 
in a great harbour—if it were not an inlet from the Pacific Ocean 
it might be called a lake—near the mouth of the Stikine River. 
Wrangel is a place of considerable antiquity, having been founded 
jn Russian times, and possesses a considerable population of Tlingit 
Indians. Like all Alaskan settlements, it is picturesquely situated. 
It possesses a fine wharf, alongside of which the largest steamer 
can come. The chief street, called the Waterfront, is perhaps the 
most irregular and remarkable thoroughfare to be found in Alaska. 
It is partially composed of unlevelled rocks sticking up out of the 
sloping ground, and partly of wooden planks raised on innumer- 
able piles driven into the slobland shore. The piles and planks 
were only put down where required by absolute necessity. As soon 
as the makers of the street laid down enough to enable themselves 
and their customers to pass along, they apparently ceased work. 
The result is that great yawning chasms occur along this Water- 
front, which, however, are useful as depositories for all kinds of 
refuse that cannot be more conveniently got rid of. The plank 
side-walks, so common in Western American towns, are largely 
utilized, and indeed the principal street gradually tapers into a 
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walk for foot passengers only. But even this side-walk has a 
variety and individuality hardly to be equalled elsewhere. It 
turns and twists, goes up and down, and contains so many holes, 
traps, and pit-falls that one who did not possess a very steady head 
could not venture to use it. 

But the most interesting feature of Wrangel is its Indian 
quarter. This extends away to the left of the Waterfront, and is 
remarkable for the wonderful collection of totem poles that rise 
up on every side. The Alaskan Indian has long been famous for 
the strange and grotesque form of art that he has exhibited in the 
wood-carving of his totem poles. Some specimens of these have 
been brought to Europe, and some very fine examples may be seen 
in the Ethnographical collection in the New Museum in Berlin. 
Of great height, the figures carved on them are of mammoth size, 
and represent certain well-defined types of animal life that are 
supposed to represent the ancestry of the family. The wolf and 
the eagle, the bear and the frog, are the most usual type repre- 
sented—one rising above the other in a succession of monsters. 
In some cases the entrance to the house is cut through the bottom 
of the tree out of which the totem has been carved. The painting 
of the totem is perhaps as striking as the carving, so vivid is it in 
colour and so bold in the application. As the Alaskan, like all 
other Pacific Coast Indians, is rapidly dying out, the totem will 
soon be a thing of the past. Many fine specimens are said to exist 
in the remote regions of the Queen Charlotte Islands, but the only 
ones that can be visited by the traveller up the Alaskan coast who 
does not venture among the remote islands of the outer archipelago 
are those at Fort Wrangel. . 

From Wrangel to Juneau is a day’s sail. In Alaska, Juneau 
might be called a middle-aged town. It was founded in 1880 bya 
number of miners, who came to work some valuable gold-fields dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood. It is situated on the edge of a deep 
and picturesque fjord,and close behind it arises a mountain as high 
as Snowdon, and yet so near that one could almost throw a stone 
from the top into the town. The streets are well laid out, and are 
entirely covered with planks. There are a fair variety of churches 

the most picturesque of them, constructed of logs, having even 
a log spire, has recently been converted from a Presbyterian place 
of worship to a store. Traces of the Russian influence in Alaska 
are evident in the existence of a Greek Church. When I visited 
it a service was being held, and almost the entire congregation was 
eomposed of Indians. Outside the town are two pretty graveyards. 
The freshness and number of the graves, which are neatly en- 
closed with white wooden palings, furnish proof that the climate 
is not one very suitable to Europeans. Pneumonia and menin- 
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gitis are, perhaps, the most common diseases along the Alaskan 
coast, and, with the addition of typhoid, also in the Klondike 
region. 

The Indian village at Juneau furnishes many interesting and 
picturesque views. The houses are constructed of six-inch pine 
planks, and are fairly large and comfortable. The population 
seem to be occupied in fishing, and possess a considerable 
number of large canoes. As is the case in all Indian communi- 
ties, the sedateness and deliberativeness of the people is very 
striking to the traveller fresh from the excitement and bustle of 
civilized towns. No one seems to be ina hurry. Here and there 
you come across a group of squaws sitting on their heels—a 
favourite method of resting among coloured and semi-civilized people 
all the world over. They are generally wrapped in bright-coloured 
blankets, and many have their foreheads and cheeks painted black. 
They discuss in low and guttural tones matters of interest, and pay 
little attention to a stranger unless he is possessed of a camera. 
This they look upon as the home of some spirit of evil. Should 
an attempt be made to photograph them they at once cover their 
faces and turn their backs, and sometimes are loud and unsparing 
in their vituperation. 

As I have said, perhaps the newest town of its size in the world 
is Skaguay—the “jumping off” place for the gold-fields of Klon- 
dike. It is situated at the northern extremity of the Lynn 
Canal, a great arm of the sea that runs between the lofty cliffs 
and immense glaciers until it is stopped by the giant mountains 
that supply the head waters of the Yukon River. A little over 
a year ago Skaguay was only a town of tents ; now it has numerous 
well-planned streets, large stores, and capacious hotels. Last year 
the goods brought by steamers were landed by boats and usually 
left on the rocks, to be taken away by the consignees as best they 
could. Now there are no less than five piers or wharves, each 
nearly half a mile in length, built on piles, alongside of which 
large steamers can come, while a weil laid railway, starting from 
the water's. edge, runs right along the principal street, and has 
already almost reached the summit of the famous White Pass, 
hitherto the terror of travellers to Klondike. 

The streets of Skaguay are still rather primitive. They are well 
laid out, and are wide and straight. The surface is, however, some- 
what uneven. The stumps of trees still stand in some leading streets, 
and the adventurous driver can with difticulty steer his way between 
the Scylla of a tree-stump and the Charybdis formed by the gaping 
channel of a mountain torrent. The variety of architecture is 
wonderful, and. ranges from the old-fashioned log cabin to the 
gaudy store of some go-a-head trading concern. The way in 
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which the residences have been placed is also remarkable. The 
town authorities seem to be satisfied as long as none of the houses 
are erected on the streets or side-walks. If this requirement be 
attended to the owner of the land may build much as he pleases. 
The result is an extraordinary collection of the most hetero- 
geneous edifices that the art of man can devise, limited only by a 
paucity of any building material but wood. When I entered the 
townearly one morning in Augustof last year the place seemed like a 
city of the dead,so far as human inhabitants were concerned—of dogs. 
there were enough and to spare. This state of things was soon ex- 
plained by the fact that a few days before the news came that a rich 
gold strike was made on Lake Tagish, some thirty or forty miles 
over the mountains. Instantly everybody in Skaguay who could 
go went, “like droves of Texan steers,” as an experienced old hand 
described them to me, most of them, as is usual under such cir- 
cumstances, shortly to return empty-handed. As I wandered along 
Broadway—such is the generic name of the principal street—I met 
the first returning prospector. He had a large pack on his back 
and a long staff in his hand, recalling the well-known pictures of 
Christian in The Pilgrim’s Progress. Seeing ne and my companion 
on the road, and apparently thinking that we might be meditating 
an excursion to the scene of the gold strike, he kindly stopped to 
warn us that there was “ nothing ‘in it,” that the whole thing was a 
“fake,” and that the errant population of Skaguay would be soon 
back again. Nearly 400 men who had been employed on the new 
railway threw up their situations, and sallied out to find gold the 
day I arrived. Some of the waiters on our steamer donned their 
best clothes and started for the gold-fields. I ventured to give 
them some friendly advice. One of them answered, “ We risk 
nothing but our lives, and if they are lost it will be well out of a 
bad business.” This is the spirit which animates many of the 
immigrants to Alaska and the Klondike. They have tried their 
hands at all manner of things and have failed, and they are ready 
to risk all on the ten thousand to one chance of making a fortune 
by striking gold. Many of the passengers on our steamer who 
were on their way to Klondike were sorely tempted to turn aside 
to the new “strike.” Some of them did so, but others were handi- 
capped by various hostages which they had given to fortune. One 
enterprising man of letters, who had gone to California to print the 
current issue of the leading Dawson City newspaper, and had im- 
proved the occasion by also marrying a wife, solved the ditticulty by 
sending her and the newspaper to Klondike while he turned aside 
to see what he could pick up on the Tagish gold-fields. 

Another fellow-traveller on the steamer to Skaguay had invested 
all his capital in a flock of turkeys, which he intended to convey 
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into Dawson City. The price of live turkeys in Dawson was 
reputed to be $25, or £5, each; consequently he anticipated a 
large return on his money. I met him driving his flock, about 
sixty in number, along one of the streets in Skaguay. He was 
divided in mind between deserting his turkeys and going to Lake 
Tagish or continuing on his route to Klondike. I strongly 
advised him to stick to his turkeys, the value of which he knew, 
and not go onany wild-cat schemes into unproved gold-fields. As 
he took my advice I hope he and his turkeys arrived safely at 
their goal and market-place. 

Skaguay is unquestionably the best port of entry to the Klon- 
dike gold-fields. This is so even at the present when the difficult 
White Pass has to be crossed with pack mules. In another year 
the difficulties and dangers of the Pass will be things of the past. 
A railway—the Pacific and Arctic Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany—has been started to cross by the White Pass route and go 
down the banks of the Yukon to Fort Selkirk, which is a short 
distance above Dawson. City. By the kindness of Mr. F. H. 
Whiting, the District Superintendent, I was enabled to go up the 
new line through the Pass to the farthest point reached, some 
eight miles, and see the progress made. The line is well made and 
passes through some beautiful scenery—in places it recalled to me 
the famous Naerodal in Norway. It is expected that the line will 
reach the summit of the Pass before winter stops work. Early 
next season the head waters of the Yukon will probably be reached, 
and then Dawson City will be brought within easy range of the 
traveller. 

The contrast between Skaguay and Sitka is very striking. 
Although in Europe Sitka would be looked upon only as a town of 
yesterday, in Western America it appears almost hoary in its anti- 
quity. Founded at the commencement of the century, and made 
the capital of Russian America, it was long the centre of the trade, 
the society, and the fashion of the Pacific coast. It wasa gay and 
flourishing settlement while yet the site of San Francisco was a 
deserted waste of sand. 

The memories of the days when Baranoff ruled, and beauties of 
the Russian Court dominated the social life of Sitka, have faded 
away, but the traveller still feels there the impress of a vanished 
life, and can trace the footprints of a departed glory. The beau- 
tiful Greek Church, with its ikons and its paintings of the Virgin 
brought long ago across the Siberian wastes from far away St. 
Petersburg, reminds us of its Russian origin. The famous old 
castle has been burned down—the ‘fate of most things interesting 
on the Pacific coast—but the Russian block houses still remain, 
and the inscriptions on graves in the ancient cemetery bear witness 
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to the occupation of the Muscovite. There are few towns in the 
world more beautifully situated than Sitka, lying as it does on the 
base line of an equilateral triangle, the angles of which are occupied 
by three lofty and well-wooded mountains, and facing a beautiful 
island-studded bay of the Pacific. The centre of the triangle 
behind the town is occupied by a lovely park through which runs 
the Indian River, a stream which occupies a large place in the 
history of the early settlement. The old log house which once 
was the centre of the Russian-American fur trade still stands in 
the principal street, and shelters a gathering of Indian women and 
children who come there with a variety of baskets and other ob- 
jects of native manufacture, which they offer for sale to passing 
travellers. One noticeable fact about the trading of these Alaskan 
Indians is the complete absence of the “higgling of the market,” 
to use Adam Smith’s well-known phrase. They fix a price on each 
article they display, and will rarely take a smaller sum. Should 
the traveller, accustomed to the ways of other people, offer less, he 
is astonished and rather taken aback by the look of contempt, not 
to say disgust, with which his offer is received. 

The climate of Sitka is soft and mild. There is much mist and 
fog. These, indeed, are the most prevailing climatic characteristics 
of the entire Alaskan coast from Fort Wrangel to the Behring Sea. 
But the inhabitants seem satisfied. A young native lady, a teacher 
in the large Presbyterian schools, with whom I ventured to condole 
on a change in the weather, said to me that they had had three 
weeks of bright and sunny weather and were delighted to see the 
fog and mist back again. 

To see glaciers in their Arctic magnificence one should go 
to Alaska. I have seen the ice-rivers of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, of Norway and of British Columbia, but never anything 
like unto the frozen fields that surround Glacier Bay. As the 
traveller sails north from the Wrangel Narrows to the Lynn 
Canal, he sees many magnificent glaciers lining the mountainous 
shores, but all sink into insignificance compared with the famous 
Muir Glacier, which comes into view as you sail through the 
Icy Straits. Where this frozen river flows into the sea it has a 
width of nearly two miles, and presents a perpendicular front of 
from two to three hundred feet high. The great frozen lake 
behind extends back for at least thirty miles, and is bounded on 
one side by one of the grandest groups of mountains in the world 
—the great Fairweather Range, tlie peaks of which rise to a height 
of over 15,000 feet above the sea. Unfortunately, owing to the pre- 
valence of cloud and mist, it is seldom that the traveller can see 
the mountains in their glory. During my visit to Glacier Bay 
only their lower reaches were visible. I was, however, assured by 
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some who had seen them that few more magnificent sights are to 
be had on the face of the globe. Some distance to the north-west, 
and a continuation of the same range, rise Mount St. Elias and 
Mount Logan toa height of over 19,000 feet above the sea. 

The loneliness of Glacier Bay and the Muir Glacier are awe- 
inspiring. When standing on the shores of that ice-bound sea 
you feel that no living human beings except those in the ship on 
which you came are within hundreds of miles, with the possible 
exception of some stray canoe full of wandering Indians. The 
silence is unbroken except when the face of the great ice-cliff 
gives way and falls, a mass two hundred feet high, with reverberat- 
ing roar into the sea, from which arise up fountains of spray that 
reach almost to the top of the ice-cliff itself. The great masses of 
ice so detached float down the bay. To see and pass through these 
countless icebergs, great and small, glistening in the sun, is an 
experience never to be forgotten. Perhaps no memory of Alaska 
will live so long or be recalled with truer pleasure than that of 
Glacier Bay, its ice-fields and its icebergs, its lonely islands, and 
its giant mountains. 

WituiaM F. Barley, 
Assistant Irish Land Commissioner. 
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THE thoughts of all Englishmen are now turned to South 
Africa. Whatever may be the course of events there, the best 
brains in the Cabinet will be for some time to come absorbed in 
the construction of the new polity which must take the place of 
our present vague paramountcy there. This great task may—and 
indeed it should—preclude the Government from dealing with any 
large and complex question of domestic politics during the remainder 
of this Parliament. On the other hand, under pressure from groups 
of its supporters, the Government may be tempted to touch such 
matters in a perfunctory and superficial manner, and so enable 
it to be said that something has been done to fulfil some favourite 
platform promise. One of the questions on which they may be 
pushed to legislate is that of Old-Age Pensions. Three Conserva- 
tive M.P.’s in the July number of this Review—from different 
standpoints—urged the Government not to yield to the cry of 
State aid for such pensions. I then pleaded that no step should 
be taken in this direction until the expediency of this system had 
been recommended by “authoritative and non-partisan judgments,” 
and contended that up till then the whole weight of authority was 
distinctly against the adoption of State-aided pensions. Since 
that article was written, the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, presided over by Mr. Chaplin, has reported in 
favour of a definite scheme of Old-Age Pensions. The advocates 
of this policy will, of course, make the most of this fact. And so 
it is necessary that its opponents should state emphatically that 
this report does not come within the meaning of what I have 
called “an authoritative and non-partisan judgment,” and that it 
is ludicrous to set its opportunist recommendations against the 
conclusions arrived at by Lord Aberdare’s Commission and Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee. This is not the place to criticize the 


constitution of Mr. Chaplin’s Select Committee, its procedure, or 


the recommendations of its report. It is enough to ssy this: A 
report which elaborates a scheme of State-aided pensions, but 


which gives no estimate of its approximate cost to the nation, and 
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carefully abstains from suggesting how the new expenditure is to 
be raised, cannot be taken very seriously. 

But there is another subject which has been pushed into 
prominence by a band of ardent advocates, most of whom com- 
mitted themselves at the last General Election to a reduction in 
the representation of Ireland, and a corresponding increase in that 
of Great Britain. It is true that this subject has not the infinite 
importance to the social well-being of the nation that is possessed 
by that of Old-Age Pensions. Still it has large political poten- 
tialities, and, as with the more important question, there is some 
fear that the concerted voices of those who are working hard for a 
positive object may drown the unorganized and _ inarticulate 
opinions of those Unionists who have not thought it necessary 
hitherto to proclaim their fears of the probable results of any 
attempt by the Government to touch Redistribution before the 
General Election. And so it is possible that with regard to it, as 
with regard to Old-Age Pensions, the Government may decide to 
play with the fringe of the problem, and thus gratify the hopes 
and fulfil the promises of a section of their supporters. It is, 
therefore, opportune, even at this season when we are all thinking 
of our fellow-countrymen and our troops in South Africa, to point 
out some of the dangers that must be involved in any light-hearted 
effort to carry some limited Redistribution before the end of this 
Parliament. I think the demand for a new Redistribution of Seats 
arose during the heat of the Home Rule controversy, and that 
then it was confined to a proposal to take away so any members 
from Ireland and to transfer them to Great Britain, or, as it used 
commonly to be said, to Lancashire and London. This demand 
was based on the supposed political exigencies of the time, and the 
suggested Redistribution was intended rather to facilitate the 
government of Ireland by the Imperial Parliament, than to give 
effect to ideal theories of representation. With the lapse of Home 
Rule from the controversies of the hour, and with the Parliamen- 
tary impotence of the Irish Nationalist Party,this particular demand 
is not much heard. Apart from the very questionable political ex- 
pediency of singling out Ireland at this moment for a special measure 
of disfranchisement, practical politicians soon came to see that 
it would be very difficult to restrict any measure of Redistribution 
to these very narrow limits. To reduce the representation of 
Ireland might be easy enough. But the moment you touched the 
representation of Great Britain it was felt that British anomalies 
would force themselves upon the attention of Parliament. More- 
over, the original advocates of this branch of Unionist policy, of 
whom Professor Dicey is perhaps the most enthusiastic, found their 
claim supported by members and candidates who, while willing 
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enough to reduce the representation of Ireland, had other objects 
in view as well. These are mainly the representatives of the 
largest constituencies in Great Britain. Very naturally they are 
offended by the great inequality in the size of constituencies, by 
the very different value attaching to an individual vote in their 
divisions as compared with its value in the smallest boroughs. 
They cannot be satisfied with a Redistribution which does not 
extinguish the smallest constituencies in Great Britain, as well as 
those in Ireland. And so the original demand of Unionist policy 
has, I think, been superseded by a demand for a larger and more 
general, but still not for a complete, a comprehensive, or a final 
scheme of Redistribution. The Parliamentary supporters of this 
newer demand became active last Session. They met together in 
committee-rooms ; they passed resolutions ; they obtained signa- 
tures to a memorial praying the Government to give early attention 
to the subject, and they in due form presented this memorial to 
the Leader of the House of Commons. 

At the same time Mr. Kimber, M.P. for Wandsworth, which has an 
clectorate of 19,588, wrote a letter to The Times, in which he pro- 
pounded a “suggestion” for Redistribution. This has since been 
printed as a pamphlet, and it will be convenient to take it as an 
indication of what is in the minds of those who are pressing for an 
early, but not general, measure of Redistribution. Some exami- 
nation of this particular suggestion will show, I think, how extensive 
in its immediate operation must be any attempt to redress the 
existing inequalities in our representation, and how difficult it 
would be during the passage of a Bill through Parliament to pre- 
serve the limitations which its authors had intended to impose 
upon its scope. It will also demonstrate how far-reaching in its 
ultimate and indirect effects must be any tentative approach 
towards a greater numerical equality in our constituencies. Mr. 
Kimber’s suggestion is this: He proposes to deal with all seats 
which have more than 15,000 or less than 5,000 electors, and to 
leave all other seats untouched. The fifty seats which have less 
than 5,000 electors are these :— 


ENGLAND. 

COUNTIES (1). Penryn... ons ... 2,763 

Rutland aad ai 4,155 Pontefract... oes ea ... 2,870 
Rochester ... oan re .. 4,785 

BOROUGHS (22). Salisbury ... ae asa --- 2,947 

Bedford —... ae ose -» 4,591 Shrewsbury er ose a. 64,596 
Bury St. Edmund’s a .. 2,574 Stafford... sa roe .. 3,468 
Boston mee ae = ... 3,451 Taunton _... nied oe .. 3,179 
Canterbury me — ... 38,855 St. George’s-in-the-East... me Yi | 
Durham ... ig sii .. 2,587 Whitehaven ae pers ... 2,850 
Grantham ... oO wei ... 2,896 Winchester pas _ ... 2,630 
Hereford ... a = ... 3,441 Windsor ... ae as ... 93,103 
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Denbigh District ... 
Flint District 


Dumfries District 
Elgin District 
Inverness District 


COUNTIES (9). 
South Kerry sis nt 
King’s County, Birr 
King’s County, Tullamore 
North Longford ... ae 
South Longford 

West Waterford . 

East Waterford ... 

West Wicklow 

East Wicklow 


WALES. 
BOROUGHS (3). 


4,057 Montgomery District 
3,632 


SCOTLAND. 

COUNTIES (6). 

3,731 Perth 

4,587 St. Andrews ‘Distries 
4,097 Wick District 


IRELAND. 
BOROUGHS (5). 

4,277 Galway ‘ os 

4,835 Kilkenny ... 

4,933 any 

4,225 Newry : 

4,448 Waterford .. 

4,899 

4,967 Total 

4,474 

4,414 


Average duet for 50 members us -. S872 


Fifty-six constituencies have more than 15,000 electors. 


are :-— 


COUNTIES (23). 
Durham, Jarrow ... 
Durham, Chester-le-Str eet 
Essex, Walthamstow 
Essex, Romford ... 

Kent, Dartford ... 
Lancaster, Blackpool 
Lancaster, Clitheroe 
Lancaster, Westhoughton 
Lancaster, Stretford 
Lancaster, Prestwich 
Lancaster, Bootle... es 
Leicester, Harborough ... 
Middlesex, Enfield sis 
Middlesex, Tottenham ... 
Middlesex, Hornsey 
Middlesex, Harrow ; 
Northumberland, Tyneside 
Hampshire, Fareham 
Staffordshire, Handsworth 
Surrey, Wimbledon 

York, Barnsley 

York, Hallamshire 

York, Doncaster ... 


COUNTIES (2). 
Glamorgan, East .. 
Glamorgan, South 


COUNTIES (4). 
Ayrshire, South .. 
Lanarkshire, Partick 
Lanarkshire, North-east... 
Stirlingshire 


Belfast, East 


ENGLAND. 
BOROUGHS (21). 


. 15,348 Clapham . 
.. 15,915 Birkenhead 
... 22,151 Bordesley ... 
... 26,731 Croydon 
.. 15,308 Deptford 


. 16,067 Dudley 


. 18,051 Fulham 
.. 15,420 Gateshead . 
... 18,058 Hanley. 
... 15,259 Huddersfield 
... 16,936 Hull, West 

. 15,861 Leeds, North 


16.216 Leeds, West 


: ro City of London (two members) { 


".. 18,444 Middlesbrough 


. 17,144 Newcastle-on- n-Tyne (two ¢ 
15,889 members) res 


... 20,478 South Shields 

... 18,821 Wandsworth " 

... 15,844 West Ham, South | 
. 15,181 


- 16,093 


WALES. 
BOROUGHS (1). 


... 15,258 Cardiff 
. 16,713 


SCOTLAND. 
ROROUGHS (4). 


.. 15,734 er, St. Rollox 
... 15,109 Glasgow, Central.. 
... 15,403 Glasgow, College .. 

. 15,731 Leith : = 


IRELAND. 
BOROUGHS (1). 
a “ oe 15,521 


Total ih sen ..- 940,129 


Average electorate for 56 members ee ... 16,788 


4,893 
2,856 
2,637 


2,001 
2,380 
4,855 
1,794 
3,907 


. 183,607 


. 16,328 
- 15,416 


15,893 


15,196 
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It will be seen that under this suggestion in England one 
county would be wiped out, and that seven capitals of counties 
and six cathedral cities would at once lose their separate political 
life. And the other boroughs sentenced to extinction have all 
their histories, their traditions, their individual interests, which, 
to some extent at all events, distinguish them from their 
surrounding districts. They have, in addition, the habit of, and 
the capacity for, common and organized action. One of the 
disadvantages that must attach to all new and artificially con- 
structed electoral districts is, that some time must elapse before 
the organizations necessary for the satisfactory working of a 
democratic representative system can be evolved—before the 
authoritative leaders of its opinion can assert themselves, and 
before some sort of harmonious and concerted action between the 
different towns and villages which make up the whole division 
can be established. 

This is the present political complexion of these constituencies. 
Of the twenty-five seats in England and Wales which are doomed, 
twenty return Unionists and five return Radicals to this Parliament ; 
of the ten Scottish seats, four are Unionist and six Radical ; while 
the whole of the fourteen condemned Irish seats are Nationalist. 
So that this Redistribution would wipe out what are at present 
twenty-four Unionist and twenty-five Home Rule seats. On the 
other hand, in the fifty-six constituencies with an electorate of 
over 15,000, there now sit thirty-seven Unionists and nineteen 
Radicals. But of course it must not be assumed that it could be 
these fifty-six exact geographical units that would receive the 
additional representation transferred from the fifty merged seats. 
And on this point Mr. Kimber’s pamphlet is studiously ambiguous. 
Any reader might infer from its language that the effects of this 
instalinent of Redistribution would be confined to these 106 
constituencies, and that the rest of the country would be un- 
disturbed. “Let the seats representing below 5,000 and over 15,000 
electors be dealt with,” runs the pamphlet, “ the fifty constituencies 
below 5,000 would have to be grouped or merged into others. The 
fifty-six above 15,000 would have to be divided.” It is tolerably 
certain that there would be no new grouping of non-adjacent 
boroughs. The last Redistribution Act settled this point. And 
so the doomed boroughs would be “ merged ” in other constituencies. 
And this process would necessarily involve a disturbance of the 
existing adjacent divisions; and this disturbance could not be 
limited, or is not likely to be limited, to the particular divisions 
immediately affected by the merger. The disturbance would 
be cumulative in its action. And, in like manner, with respect 
to the “division” of the constituencies with electorates of 
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over 15,000, they will not be neatly divided within their present 
areas, and receive exclusively for themselves the transferred 
meinbers. Here, again, there must be a large disturbance of other 
surrounding divisions. Clapham supplies us with a familiar illus- 
tration. With an electorate of between 15,000 and 16,000 it 
occupies a place on the list of constituencies which would receive 
additional representation. But no one who studies the map and 
the statistics of South London can suppose that it would be possible 
to “divide” it into parts, giving to each part one member, and to 
leave the adjacent constituencies untouched. That would lead to 
this anomaly, which would be all the more gross in that it was 
new. LKach division of Clapham would have an electorate of be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000, while lying by the side of one of them 
would be the present division of Battersea, which has now an 
electorate of some 13,000, and which will probably increase in 
population for some time to come. And yet if once you disturb 
the areas of the existing Metropolitan divisions you must bring 
into glaring light electoral anomalies which produce certain grave 
practical results, and which it would be almost impossible to total 
in a superficial and tentative fashion. The same sort of difficulty 
would arise in every one of the most populous districts, such as, 
Middlesex, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. The addition of a member 
or members to one or more of their divisions will necessarily entail 
a readjustment of the representation of the whole district. And 
so the particular scheme under review, and any other similarly 
limited one, must at once have much larger consequences than 
these reformers seem to contemplate or to desire. For it is 
noticeable that Mr. Kimber lays much stress upon the fact that 
his is only a partial scheme. He urges that public opinion and the 
convictions of statesmen are not yet ripe for a general scheme of 
Redistribution. He pleads for what he calls “investigation.” He 
declares that “the very first principles of our representation have 
never yet been defined.” He enumerates a series of questions as 
to what these principles are, and says, “these and many other 
points would have to be fought out on a general Redistribution 
Bill, all requiring previous study and time for thought.” And then, 
in defiance of his own cautions and pleas, he puts forward a 
scheme which is not, it is true, general, but which springs from 
one principle, and which has one object, and that is an approxima- 
tion to equality in numerical representation. This scheme would 
reduce “ the present disparity of fifteen to one” between the ex- 
treme cases of Romford and Newry “down to three to one, and so 
give us a more approximate equality as regards numbers than at 
present, and thus give time, without danger, for the consideration 
of other questions than numbers.” But what question connected 
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with political representation can compare in importance with that 
of numbers? And does not Mr. Kimber see that by such a 
“common-sense adjustment” as he advocates, which proceeds as 
far as he dares on the principle of equality in numbers, he is com- 
mitting Parliament to yet farther and further extensions of this 
principle whenever a more thorough and more general schesne of 
Redistribution is taken in hand. 

The practical result will be this: Historical and natural units 
of local life will more and more lose their separate representation, 
and it will be transferred, in the great majority of cases, not to 
existing divisions or to renowned towns, but to new and artificial 
fragments of the industrial and surburban counties. Will this 
change make the House of Commons more truly representative of 
the national life and feeling? Will a House returned by vast 
populations gathered together in communities which can boast of 
no history, and which have but few connecting ties, reflect the real 
England as well as one whose composition is determined by con- 
stituencies of varying type and character? After all, no Act of 
Parliament can make England a new country. Pass the most 
drastic Redistribution Act you please, and in every sphere of 
our life and action, except that of politics, the old boundaries, the 
historical towns, and influences other than that of mere numbers 
will still play a part. Some advocates in the Conservative ranks 
of an early Redistribution attach importance to what they consider 
will be its probable results on the strength of parties in the House 
of Commons. It would certainly increase the number of members to 
be returned by Lancashire, Middlesex,and London, and all these three 
counties are at present predominantly Conservative. And so long 
as Home Rule or Imperial questions are prominent, and there is no 
burning topic of domestic legislation, this may continue to be the 
case. But this will not always be so. And let some question come 
to the front in which the wage-earning classes become genuinely, 
even if mistakenly, interested, and these great county divisions 
might find themselves swept one way by a wave of overpowering 
democratic sentiment. And (may it be said?) there is, after all, 
a Conservatism and a Conservatism in our party. The Conserva- 
tism of West Ham is admirable in its way, but if it became the 
only form of the creed which could obtain representation in the 
House of Commons, the convictions and interests of a large portion 
of the nation would be there disregarded. 

Two conclusions must be drawn from these considerations. 
First, it is practically impossible to have a Redistribution limited 
to meet the views of those who primarily wish to reduce the repre- 
sentation of Ireland, or of those whose simple desire is to give addi- 
tional representation to particular districts of Great Britain. 
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Secondly, any Redistribution, however localized and limited it 
night be in its inception and original design, must, if it proceeds 
on the lines suggested by both these sets of reformers, be a step 
forward towards the general adoption of equal electoral districts. 
I wish to emphasize these two conclusions. Many a Conservative 
might reasonably look with favour upon a strictly limited scheme 
of Redistribution, if only it were practicable. But I do not believe 
that many of us can wish to hasten the mapping out of the whole 
kingdom into numerically equal constituencies. If the Govern- 
ment think they are bound to take a step that must lead in that 
direction, let them postpone it until they are freed from foreign 
preoccupations, and able to give an undivided attention to this 
problem. And let us, their followers, make use of the interval 
before that time comes to consider seriously what would be the 
effect on our political life, and on the general tendencies of party 
politics, of a movement down this incline. And if such thought 
forces us to dread and dislike its probable consequences, let us 
either devise and agree upon some methods by which the evil 
results will be lessened, or let us frankly oppose any tampering 
with this subject by the Unionist Party. 
C. A. WHITMORE. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE FINAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


WE gave a detailed epitome last month of the closing chapter in 
the protracted and abortive negotiations between the British and 
Transvaal Governments on the subject of the Franchise for the 
Outlanders. On September 8th it was decided at a Cabinet 
Council to send a Note to Pretoria declaring Great Britain’s 
willingness to accept the last Franchise Bill offered by the Boers, 
provided it be not “encumbered by conditions which will nullify 
the intention to give substantial and immediate representation to 
the Outlanders,” and on the assumption that, “as stated by the 
British Agent, the new members of the Volksraad will be permitted 
to use their own language.” The proposed Bill would therefore 
summarize thus:—l. A five years’ franchise. 2. Quarter repre- 
sentation in the Volksraad for the gold-fields. 3. Equality of the 
Dutch and English languages in the Volksraad. 4. Equality of 
the old and new burghers in regard to presidential and other 
elections. The British Note adds:—“ Acceptance of these terms 
by the Government of the South African Republic would at once 
remove tension between the two Governments, and would in all 
probability render unnecessary any further intervention by Her 
Majesty's Government to secure redress for grievances which the 
Outlanders themselves would be able to bring to the notice of the 
Executive Council and the Volksraad.” Finally, the Transvaal 
was asked for “an immediate and definite reply to the present 
proposal,” failing which Her Majesty’s Government “ must reserve 
to themselves the right to reconsider the situation de novo, and to 
formulate their own proposals for final settlement.” The South 
African News—the organ of the Schreiner Ministry—urged 
President Kruger not to reject the British demands, as did Ons 
Land, Mr. Hofmeyr’s paper. Such an unfriendly critic as The 
Cologne Gazette pronounced the British Note to be clear and 
definite, and did not consider that its demands “go further than 
is absolutely necessary for the Outlanders”; while the equally 
unfriendly National Zeitung declared our demands to be “ quite 
moderate, and of such a nature as to be acceptable to the Trans- 
vaal, while the form in which they are made is courteous and con- 
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ciliatory.” The hostile Zemps recommended the Transvaal to yield 
in order to “embarrass” Mr. Chamberlain, while so steady a 
champion of the Boers as Mr. Morley thus defined the issue :— 
“ We are now in this position, that the Transvaal, in my judgment, 
cannot withdraw from the five years’ franchise. . . . 1 would 
not draw back from the five years’ franchise, would not draw back 
from giving the franchise under conditions which make that 
franchise, as the Government demands, the immediate means of 
representation in the South African Republic’s Assembly.” 


The reply returned by the Boer Government to these studiously 
moderate demands conclusively proves that by the middle of Sep- 
tember the war party in the Transvaal, whose very existence had 
been ignored by our easy-going optimists, had obtained the upper 
hand and now controlled the Government. Such a development 
could astonish no one who had followed the recent debates in the 
Volksraad, in which patriotic passion had vied with military ardour. 
We consistently forget that belief in their ability to repeat Majuba 
was at least as strong in the breasts of the Boers as any British 
ainbition to wipe it out. Remember that they bave behind them a 
string of small successes from Laing’s Nek to Krugersdorp which 
have become magnified into glorious victories. They are, or rather 
were, convinced that the raison d’étre of the British is to be 
thrashed by the Boers, and that the white flag is the emblem of 
our Empire. Many of them have been exceedingly restive 
throughout the franchise negotiations, being unable to conceive 
the necessity of making any concessions whatsoever to a distant 
island such as Great Britain. Mr. du Toit expressed the popular 
feeling in the Volksraad when he said, “ If Mr Chamberlain keeps 
on in this way the Transvaal will have to give him some Mauser 
pills which are a good purgative,” while another member, Mr. 
Steyn, affirmed “that the time had come for the Raad to ad- 
journ, so that the members might go home and start for the 
border.” President Kruger had closed the proceedings by his 
usual canting appeal to the Almighty, which was hardly calcu- 
culated to allay the storm: “He knew that the Lord ruled and 
was righteous, and would give a good judgment in the dispute. . . , 
God held the hearts of the people in His hand, and if the people 
called on Him He would respond. He ruled the lot of all.” In 
other words, if the worst came to the worst Providence would 
intervene to keep the Transvaal in the clutches of a corrupt little 
oligarchy— mainly composed of Hollanders. The atmosphere thus 
generated was hardly favourable to peace, and the reply of the 
State Secretary (Mr. Reitz) to the British despatch was a definite 
refusal to concede the five years’ franchise, which we had pledged 
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ourselves to accept. Another passage in the despatch opened 
people’s eyes to the fact that the Boers had never entertained 
the idea of allowing the Outlanders any serious participation in 
the representation or government of the country in which they 
paid practically all the taxation. The very idea of equality of 
treatment to the British is irreconcilable to the Boers. “This 
Government (Transvaal) has noticed with surprise the asser- 
tion that it had intimated to British Agent that the new 
members to be chosen for South African Republic Volksraad 
should be allowed to use their own language. If it is thereby 
intended that this Government would have agreed that any other 
than the language of the country would have been used in the 
deliberations of the Volksraad, it wishes to deny same in strongest 
language.” What would the Dutch Afrikanders of the adjoining 
British Colony (the Cape) have to say, supposing they were denied 
the right to address the Cape Parliament in their own language ? 
But it would be far less of a hardship to compel them to speak in 
English than to compel Englishmen in the Transvaal to address 
the House in the debased Dutch dialect spoken by the Boers. If 
Mr. John Morley were an Outlander how would such a condition 
strike him ? 

The Cabinet met on September 22nd to consider the fresh 
situation created by the Transvaal’s refusal to accept the British 
proposals. In the interval the Orange Free State, under the 
disastrous guidance of President Steyn, an ambitious Anglophobe, 
who dreams dreams of raviving a new Dutch Empire in South 
Africa, had adopted an aggressive attitude, which sensibly diminished 
the prospects of a pacific settlement. The Transvaal had been 
making extensive military preparations for several years past, 
without exciting any apprehensions or remonstrance on the part 
of its sister Republic, although such activity could hardly conduce 
to the permanent peace of South Africa, As soon, however, as Great 
Britain commenced to take serious steps to reduce the military 
inequality between herself and the Transvaal by a defensive 
movement of troops to the north of Cape Colony (of which Sir 
Alfred Milner gave the Orange Free State courteous and friendly 
intimation), President Steyn elected to regard such action as 
“a menace to the Free State,” and in a speech he announced that 
by treaty the Free State was bound to support the Transvaal 
subject to the assent of the Raad, which was subsequently accorded 
in secret session. Although all the evidence showed that the two 
Republics were resolved upon war, the British Cabinet decided on 
one more conciliatory overture, so on the day of its meeting 
(September 22nd) a Note was drafted and despatched, via Sir 
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Alfred Milner, to Pretoria, which was a model of moderation 
calculated to allay any genuine alarm as to our supposed designs 
on the independence of the Transvaal. The operative part of this 
Note ran as follows :— 


‘*Her Majesty’s Government have, on more than one occasion, repeated their 
assurances that they have no desire to interfere in any way with independence of 
South African Republic, provided that the conditions on which it was granted are 
honourably observed in the spirit and in the letter, and they have offered as part 
of a general settlement to give a complete guarantee against any attack upon that 
independence either from within any part of the British dominions or from the ter- 
ritory of a foreign State. 

‘* They have not asserted any rights of interference in the internal affairs of the 
Republic other than those which are derived from the Conventions between the 
two countries, or which belong to every neighbouring Government (and especially 
to one which has a largely predominant interest in the adjacent territories) for the 
protection of its subjects and of its adjoining possessions. But they have been 
compelled by the action of Government of the South African Republic, who have 
in their Note of 9th May, 1899, asserted the right of the Republic to be a sovereign 
international State, absolutely to deny and repudiate this claim 

** The object which Her Majesty’s Government have had in view in the, recent 
negotiations has been stated in a manner which cannot admit of misapprehension— 
viz., to obtain such a substantial and immediate representation for the Outlanders 
in the South African Republic as Her Majesty’s Government hoped would relieve 
them from any necessity for further interference on their behalf, and would enable 
the Outlanders to secure for themselves that fair and just treatment which was 
formally promised to them in 1881, and which Her Majesty intended to 
secure for them when she granted the privilege of self-government to the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal. 

“ As was stated in my telegram of 8th September, Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that no conditions less comprehensive than those contained in their 
offer of that date can be relied upon to effect this object. 

**The refusal of the Government of the South African Republic to entertain 
the offer thus made, coming as it does, at the endfof nearly four months of pro- 
tracted negotiations, themselves the climax of an agitation extending over a period 
of more than five years, make it useless to further pursue a discussion on the lines 
hitherto followed, and Her Majesty’s Government are now compelled to consider 
the situation afresh, and to formulate their own proposals for a final settle- 
ment of the issues which have been created in South Africa by the policy 
constantly followed for many years by the Government of the South African 

tepublic. They will communicate to you the result of their deliberations in a 


later despatch.” 

Then ensued a pause of more than a fortnight, during which the 
Transvaal Government were said to be “considering” the British 
despatch, and no doubt during this interval there were numerous 
private efforts made to avoid a rupture, which it is unnecessary to 


particularize as they were futile. We believe that by this time the 
Boers were bent on war. 


THE BOER ULTIMATUM. 
As the days went by the Continental friends of the Transvaal 
became exceedingly impatient that hostilities, in which they had 
no intention of participating, should commence, and were earnest 
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and insistent that their protégés would strike the first blow in view 
of the formidable military preparations on foot in Great Britain, 
the contemplated despatch of an Army Corps, the summoning of 
Parliament, and the calling out of the Reserves. Every item of 
news that came from South Africa during this period pointed 
towards war, and the tension became unbearable. The issue was 
no longer in doubt after October 3rd, when the Boer Government 
lawlessly seized the week’s consignment of gold from Johannesburg 
which was private property. Rumours of an ultimatum from the 
Boers commenced to take shape, and were received with hysterical 
delight by the Continental Press, with scornful incredulity by our 
own. They were well founded. The Transvaal Government had 
surrendered to the clamour of the camp and had actually prepared 
an ultimatum to Great Britain, though for some mysterious and 
hitherto unexplained reason its delivery was delayed until 9th 
October. Possibly the burghers were as unready to take the 
offensive as we were at that time to assume the defensive, and they 
counted on making as good use of the breathing space as we 
certainly did. This memorable document, after a brief recital of 
the recent negotiations, selected “the extraordinary strengthening 
of troops in the neighbourhood of the borders of this Republic” 
as the subject of quarrel, so “ this Government (the Transvaal) feels 
itself called upon and obliged to press earnestly and with emphasis 
for an immediate termination of this state of things, and to request 
Her Majesty’s Government to give it the assurance — 

“1, That all points of mutual difference shall be regulated by the 
friendly course of arbitration, or by whatever amicable way may 
be agreed upon by this Government with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


“2. That the troops on the borders of this Republic shall be 
instantly withdrawn. 

“3. That all reinforcements of troops which have arrived in South 
Africa since the 1st June, 1899, shall be removed from South 
Africa within a reasonable time, to be agreed upon with this 
Government, and with a mutual assurance and guarantee on the 
part of this Government that no attack upon or hostilities against 
any portion of the possessions of the British Government shall be 
made by the Republic during further negotiations within a period 
of time to be subsequently agreed upon between the Governments, 
and this Government will, on compliance therewith, be prepared 
to withdraw the armed burghers of this Republic from the borders. 

“4, That Her Majesty’s troops which are now on the high seas 
shall not be landed in any part of South Africa.” 


The Boer ultimatum ended as follows :—‘ This Government 
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must press fur an immediate and affirmative answer to these four 
questions, and earnestly requests Her Majesty’s Government to 
return such an answer before or upon Wednesday, the 11th Octo- 
ber, 1899, not later than 5 o’clock p.m., and it desires further to 
add that in the event of unexpectedly, no satisfactory answer being 
received by it within that interval, [it] will with great regret be 
compelled to regard the action of Her Majesty’s Government as a 
formal declaration of war, and will not hold itself responsible for 
the consequences thereof; and that in the event of any further 
movements of troops taking place within the above-mentioned 
time in the nearer directions of our borders, this Government will 
be compelled to regard that also as a formal declaration of war.” 
To the foregoing the British Cabinet sent the following reply via 
Sir Alfred Milner:—“10th October. No. 8. Her Majesty’s 
Government have received with great regret the peremptory 
demands of the Government of the South African Republic con- 
veyed in your telegram of 9th October, No. 3. You will inform 
the Government of the South African Republic, in reply, that the 
conditions demanded by the Government of the South African 
Republic are such as Her Majesty’s Government deem it impossible 
to discuss.” The Boers forthwith invaded Natal, and so the war 
commenced. We had had it dinned into us by all the quidnuncs 
that one of the first-fruits of war would be the dismissal of the 
Schreiner Ministry by Sir Alfred Milner. We note with much 
satisfaction that they have so far remained in office, and have 
ex hypothesi done their duty by their allegiance under most 
painful and trying circumstances. The inopportune approval ex- 
pressed by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr of one of the illusory 
franchise proposals of the Transvaal Government which excited 
some animadversion in England, is now explained by the fact that 
both these gentlemen had been misled by President Kruger as to the 
real effect of these proposals. They were represented as giving im- 
mediate and substantial representation to the Outlanders. When 
produced they were found to do nothing of the kind. 


We all know what Mr. Chamberlain’s vicious enemies such as 
Mr. Stead—who would gladly destroy his country to nourish his 
personal animosities, and who, as an apologist of the Raid in 1895-6, 
is out of court on South African questions—have to say about the 
negotiations which have at last ended in war. Let us, however, 
take the judgment of a capable and fair-minded man like Sir 
Edward Grey, who is not committed on the Transvaal question, 
and as a political opponent has no interest in being indulgent to 
the Colonial Secretary. Speaking at Glasgow University on 
October 25th, the Radical Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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said :—“I have followed the history of this question. I have 
followed it with the most earnest thought, with great distress of 
mind at the way in which things have developed, and I am bound 
to tell you that my fixed conviction on the whole history of the 
question amounts to this—that the war in which we are now 
engaged is an inevitable war. It has not been forced by us; it 
has been forced upon us by the Government of: the Transvaal.” 
Though he admits the British Government has made mistakes 
during the negotiations, and is no admirer of the new diplomacy 
Sir Edward Grey interprets the failure of the negotiations thus :— 
“ If you had been through the Blue-Books the question you would 
have asked yourself again and again in going through them would 
be: ‘ Does President Kruger mean a real reform or does he not ?’ 
I have looked at the whole of ‘these negotiations by the light 
thrown upon them by what went before in the history of the 
Transvaal, and it is clear to my mind that all through the whole 
question there was to be only a sham reform granted. Sir Alfred 
Milner pressed for a real reform, and President Kruger tried to put 
him off with something that was not a real reform. From 
beginning to end I believe that the Transvaal has never intended 
that a real reform should be the outcome of these negotiations.” 
Therefore “ the blame for the failure of the negotiations and the 
blame for the war rests upon the Boer oligarchy and the Hollander 
clique which has influenced them so much, which has misled them 
with the deplorable consequences we see.” 


OUR PREPARATIONS. 


Some allowance should perhaps be made for the difficult 
part which the British Government had to play in regard to 
military preparations, though now it is officially admitted in 
Parliament that “war was always inevitable!” Ministers cannot 
complain if they are held to account for failing to anticipate that 
inevitable. Their point of view was well shown in the admirable 
speech delivered by Mr. George Wyndham in the House of Com- 
mons on October 20th, in introducing the Army Supplementary 
Estimate for the despatch of an Army Corps to South Africa. The 
new Under-Secretary for War had already distinguished himself in 
literature, and was known as a man of ability. The speech he made 
on this occasion gives to him a distinct Parliamentary position. 
Nothing could be clearer than the manner in which he described 
the fundamental structure of the army with its source of growth 
and supply. “The army of to-day is not only the army of to-day, 
but the machine for creating the army of to-morrow.” This speech 
likewise affords the clearest evidence of the Government's re- 
luctance to contemplate the necessity of war. Natal was in a 
VOL. XXXIV, 32 
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defenceless condition. It was only upon the earnest representa- 
tion of the Government of Natal that in August it was decided to 
despatch two more battalions to strengthen the garrison in that 
colony. Yet all this time the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State continued military preparations, and large con- 
signments of ammunition were sent through Cape Colony and 
from Delagoa Bay. It was only on September 7th that the 
Government sanctioned the reinforcement of the garrison by 
10,000 men for the defence of Natal. It was only on September 
29th—that is to say, within a fortnight of the actual declaration 
of war by the Boers—that the Cabinet decided on the despatch of a 
large field force and to call up 25,000 men of the Reserve, the total 
field force amounting to 47,000 men. It was necessary, as Mr. 
Wyndham said, that the Empire should display an unmistakable 
exhibition of its strength in order to rescue one of its greatest de- 
pendencies from the horrors of doubtful and dilatory operations. 
Mr. Wyndham thus described the reasons for the further pre- 
caution of calling out the Militia :— 


‘You cannot denude this country of such a force as I have described without 
producing two results. The first is obvious—your force for home defence is 
weiker ; the second is less obvious but even more important—you will have 
diminished and damaged the machinery by which the army of to-day produces 
the army of to-morrow. If we once allow this machinery to become dislocated, to 
repair it requires not only money, but months, more than a year, of time. To 
quote the impressive words of the Commander-in-Chief, ‘ No amount of wealth, 
even when supported by patriotic willingness to enlist, can buy discipline, training, 
and skilful leading.’ By despatching thirty-three battalions of infantry we 
destroy thirty-three machines for training men, and for instructing officers in 
their simplest duties, and we break up the more complex organism of brigades 
which are necessary to instruct general and staff officers in skilful leading. The 
Government therefore proposes to embody thirty-three battalions of Militia.” 


And he concluded with the following passages :— 


‘«Thesteps which I have described are not made to assist in the war against the 
two Republics, but they are made to put us where we were before the war broke 
out ; and at the risk of wearying the Committee I must repeat that these steps are 
necessary, unless we are content in the first place to exist as a nation on the 
sufferance of other Powers, and in the second place to allow the machine to perish 
which enables us to keep abroad an army of twelve cavalry regiments, fifty-seven 
batteries of artillery, and seventy-eight battalions of infantry. The Government 
is not prepared to accept the responsibility of shattering the machine which had 
been contrived in nineteen years, at great sacrifice to the taxpayers, to protect 
their islands and to train the forces for the defence of the Empire over sea. We 
do not aspire to emulate the vast armies of Continental Powers, but we have, I 
believe, at our disposal an organization at once elastic and elaborate, which is 
well adapted to the exigencies of an Empire dispersed over every continent, and 
yet united by the command of the sea. We can advance or retard our trooping 
season, naintain or deflect the ocean course of our transports. We can put our 
finger at any point on the pulse of our army’s circulation about the world, and so 
produce a concentration where it is needed. Our system of military defence is 
based upon modern and scientific principles, which lay down that facility of in- 
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terior communication is of more importance than the piling up of strength 
at predetermined points, We may regard our possessions the world over under the 
image of a series of defensive positions, and it is far better that they should be 
able to support each other than that each should, with Chinese rigidity, have its 
own quota locked up in a watertight compartment. Sir, lam glad that ata time 
when party lines are effaced, in so far as the granting of necessary supplies is 
concerned, we can, Government and Opposition alike, lay claim to any merits 
which our system may possess. If Paul has planted, Apolios has watered. And 
by Paul I mean the Leader ef the Opposition and his colleagues of the early 
seventies. By Apollos 1 mean Conservative and Unionist Secretaries of War, 
from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy to my noble friend, who have been loyal to Mr. Card- 
well’s ideas,” 

The Militér Wochenblitt, the official organ of the German army, 
which has been hitherto regarded with much respect by all 
our serious soldiers and military students, has been obliging 
enough to indulge in a speculation upon the probable course of 
events in South Africa, which may be worth filing for future 
reference. From the statement that “ the political aim of England 
is the destruction of the Dutch Afrikander element and the sub- 
stitution for it of Anglo-Saxon domination,” the inference is drawn 
that “in its military aspect the campaign will therefore bear the 
character of a war of races and peoples, in which the object will 
not be the defeat of a hostile army, but the political annihilation 


of a whole race.” A pleasant situation is thus summarized :— 


‘* With regard to the forces io be taken into consideration, three groups of com- 
batants are distinguished—the\Afrikanders, the English, and the natives. On 
the side of the Afrikanders we have, in the first place, the two closely-allied 
Boer Republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, which form the object 
at stake in the conflict. Adjacent to these is the great British Cape Colonv, with 
a population for the most part racially related to the Boers. ‘These Afrikanders 
must be regarded as ‘ benevolent neutrals "—that is to say, as moral allies of the 
northern Boer Republics. From this point of view the Cape Colony must even 
now be regarded in a military sense as the territory which forms the basis of the 
Boer Republics which are being attacked. From that territory the necessary 
supplies of men, horses, ammunition, and victuals will uninterruptedly flow to the 
north (sic). On the English side stands the British Empire, with the self-govern- 
ing Colony of Natal as its ally, with British Bechuanaland, the Charterel 
Company, and Rhodesia as auxiliaries, and with the kingdom of Portugal as a 
benevolent neutral, and probably in the sequel as an actively intervening, 
friend. The third element in the impending trial of strength is that of the native 
coloured population of all South Africa. It is impossible at present to foresee on 
what side these blacks, to the number of nearly 4,000,000, will fight. But it may be 
assumed as probable that in this respect a situation will be developed very similar 
to that which prevailed during the American War of Independence. By the action 
of gold and of local influences, the various native tribes will fight now on one side 
now on the other, exactly as the Indians of North America did 100 years ago. With 
the letting loose of hundreds of thousands of savages for the military purposes 
(sic) of the two white and Christian enemies in South Africa, the whole conduct 
of the war will assume as barbarous a character as could well be conceived. In 
connexion with the political war of annihilation and conflict of races, cruelties 
will be committed against the defenceless such as we have hitherto only read of 
in English reports of ‘ Turkish atrocities.’ ” 
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This eminent expert thus estimates the forces confronting the 
British troops :—Transvaal, 35,000 men ; Orange Free State, 20,000 ; 
volunteers from Natal, 5,000; volunteers of other nationalties, 
3,500: or in all 64,000 men, and he considers that, in consequence 
of the general disaffection in South Africa, it will be ultimately 
necessary for the British army to be raised to 150,000 men. Such 
being the facts, the Militér Wochenbldtt cannot decently withhold 
credit from our scanty forces for the brilliant manner in which 
they have held their own during the last fortnight in the face of 
such overwhelming odds. 


OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The preceding analysis of Mr. George Wyndham’s speech shows 
how scrupulously the Government had avoided any hasty muster- 
ing of troops, which might have been interpreted as a menace, 
and as a result of this, as late as September 20th—that is, within 
three weeks of the Boer ultimatum—we had in the Cape Colony 
but three regiments of infantry and 990 irregulars to protect a 
border which reaches from Aliwal North to Mafeking, and half 
of which swarmed with possibly disloyal Dutch. Notwithstanding 
this forbearance—not to say weakness—the usual party reviler, in 
the person of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, had the impudence to 
declare in the House of Commons that the Government had made 
an “ostentatious display of force,” which he likened to “ shaking 
your fist in the face of a private individual with whom you are 
conducting negotiations.” The foreign reviler—a French critic— 
after the war broke out, denounced us for retreating and abandon- 
ing the frontier towns, which we were bound to protect, to the 
horrors of invasion. According to the Boer ultimatum, which 
virtually gave the British Government forty-eight hours to clear 
out of the country, a state of war was declared at 5 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, October 11th, and fighting commenced. ‘The first incident 
of the war was the capture of an armoured train by the Boers 
at Kraaipan, a place forty miles south of Mafeking. The train was 
derailed by means of a mine, and then mercilessly shelled by 
artillery even after a flag of surrender had been displayed. Lien- 
tenant, Nesbitt, was in charge. He and his seven men were all 
wounded and taken prisoners. The engine-driver, notwithstanding 
a wound, managed to crawl away on his stomach, and reported the 
disaster. The first object of attack by the Boers was, of course, the 
railway which runs along their western frontier on its way to Bulu- 
wayo. The rails were torn up, bridges destroyed, and telegraphic 
wires cut. They very soon isolated Mafeking, in which was Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s small force, Kimberley was loosely invested. Vry- 
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burg, midway between Mafeking and Kimberley, evacuated at the 
request of the townspeople (chiefly Dutch) on the approach of 
a strong Boer force with artillery. A pathetic incident was re- 
ported here, viz., that Major Scott, the officer in charge of the 
Cape police at Vryburg, shot himself through chagrin at being 
compelled to surrender ; but one has to be careful in accepting any 
items of South African news until they have received official 
confirmation. Mr. Rhodes elected to proceed to Kimberley at the 
time it was menaced, declaring it to be as “safeas Piccadilly.” He 
deserves credit for displaying the courage of his conviction. The 
strength of the Imperial garrison stationed at Kimberley is about 
700 men of the North Lancashire Regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Kekewich, and according to the latest news they are giving 
a very good account of themselves. The 2,000 employés of the De 
Beers mines'have been organized as a corps, and the huge grey heaps 
of débris, refuse of the diamond mines, have been converted by the 
picks and shovels of thousands of natives, under the direction 
of Royal Engineer officers, into defensive works. Arms are 
plentiful and Maxims in position. An advance depdt, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Kincaid, has been established 100 
miles south of Kimberley, near Orange River Bridge. Mafeking 
has occasioned a good deal of very natural anxiety, and yet 
Mafeking has already scored a victory. It was invested on 
the 14th October, three days after the declaration of war. Colonel 
Baden-Powell is not the man to await attack. He immediately 
ordered a sortie of two armoured trains, a couple of guns, and a 
squadron of mounted men under Lieutenant Fitzclarence. A force 
of a thousand Boers was attacked and driven off with heavy loss. 
The British force is small, and is said to have only two 7-pounders. 
The garrison only numbers from 800 to 1,000. 


It is with the greatest pride we turn to chronic'e the two victories 
we won in Natal, which at present is the only serious theatre of 
war. The Englishman is in character modest. If he has not this 
common trait of his race—a very short sojourn at a public 
school will probably cure the tendency to put “side” on. There- 
fore, in undertaking this war with the Boers we have by no 
means concluded that we were entering upon a war which would 
be a virtual walk over. We have been defeated by the Boers 
before, and we have learnt to respect their valour, and perhaps to 
overrate their strength. All we knew was, and this was the feeling of 
every individual of the expedition which has just started, from Sir 
Redvers Buller to the lowest druunmer-boy, that we should do our 
best as fighters to win. We considered that it was necessary to send 
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an Army Corps ot 47,000 men across the sea in order to secure con- 
quest. In Natal we hardly expected to do more than hold our 
own, and act on the defensive until these big reinforcements 
arrived. For this purpose we despatched 8,000 troops recently 
imported from India into the vulnerable northern strip of Natal, 
which is wedged in between the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State. We were aware that we could not hold 
the northernmost town (Newcastle), and had evacuated it. 
Lieutenant-General Sir George White commands the forces in 
Northern Natal, and on the day of the first battle was at Lady- 
smith with half his force—the other half, consisting of 4,000 men, 
occupied an entrenched camp at Glencoe, just outside Dundee, 
about thirty-five miles north-east of Ladysmith, This force was 
under the command of General Sir W. Symons. The Boers and 
Oraage Free State troops had already occupied Newcastle and the 
neighbourhood. Their plan of campaign was to make a simul- 
taneous attack upon the British at Glencoe by three different 
columns. Their numbers were estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000. 
One column, composed almost entirely of Free State burghers, under 
the command of General Viljoen, was appointed to cut the com- 
munication between Glencoe and Ladysmith, and thus isolate the 
camp. General Joubert was in supreme command of the enemy’s 
furces, though he was not present during the first battle of Glencoe, 
which was waged by the column of 4,000 men under the com- 
mand of Commandant Meyer. On the night of the 19th this 
force established itself with batteries on a rugged height known 
as Smith’s Hill, which completely commanded the camp and town 
of Dundee. On the following day at dawn the Boers opened a 
plunging fire upon both camp and town. Our own artillery very 
soon responded, and quickly gave the Boers a lesson in artillery 
practice which they are not likely to forget. Shell after shell was 
planted in the midst of the Boers: their gunners soon lost their 
nerve, and their range and aim got worse and worse. They had 
opened fire at half-past five. By seven o'clock all their guns were 
silent, either put out of action by our guns or deserted by their 
own gunners. 


General Symons then gave orders for the assault of the hill by 
infantry—the task tell to the lot of the 60th Rifles (King’s Royal 
Rifles), the Dublin Fusiliers, and the Royal Irish Fusiliers. They 
performed it heroically, although at a great sacrifice of life. The 
following account appeared in The Duily Telegraph :— 


‘*The Boers poured down lead from Maxims and rifles, and despite the clever 
manner in which our men took cover they began to fall quickly. 
“ By toilsome and steady work the Fusiliers and Riflemen at length secured good 
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positions, high up on the hillside, whence it would be feasible to make the final 
rush, 


‘Suddenly the artillery ceased firing. Another moment, and at the wordjof 
command our men fired two volleys, and then, with wild battle-cries, their pent-up 
emotion and energy found vent in an irresistible rush up the remainder of the 
hill, and a swinging charge right amongst the enemy. For a quarter of an hour 
there was bloody work at short range and then at close quarters. Then the 
Boers fled in disorderly retreat, closely pursued by our men and the Mounted 
Infantry. 

‘“‘ As the enemy stampeded down the hillside they found to their dismay that the 
whole regiment of Hussars had forestalled them. The cavalry had got right to 
the enemy’s rear, had captured many of their horses, and stampeded the others. 
One contingent of the enemy was thus perfectly helpless. They fought well 
enough for a little time, and then those who were left surrendered. 

‘It was found that the Boer battery consisted of six guns, and all of these fell 
into our hands. 


“Immediately the 13th and 69th batteries had completed their work of clearing 
the way for the final storm of Smith’s Hill, all the guns limbered up, and, 
almost as mobile as horse artillery, they thundered along to the west of tlie 
enemy’s position for the purpose of cutting off the Boer retreat, in which work 
they rendered signal service, together with the Mounted Infantry and the Hussars, 
They gave the beaten enemy no pause or rest, and completed their demoralization. 
They came into touch also with the Hatting Spruit column, and gave a good 
account of that belated contingent with the help of the Leicester Regiment.” 

The losses entailed by this brilliant victory were heavy. General 
Symons, its organizer and director, was himself mortally wounded, 
and died a few days later. There was a total loss of 40 killed and 
about 175 wounded, a very large proportion of so small a force, 
Five officers of the 60th Rifles were killed and six were wounded. 
The Colonel of the regiment was among the slain. Colonel Sherston, 
the Brigade-Major, was also killed. The total casualties among the 
officers were 32, and among the non-commissioned officers and 
men 182. The Boer losses were estimated at 500. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary episode of this remarkable battle was the dis- 
appearance of an entire squadron of the 18th Hussars, of whom 
nothing was heard for several days, when the depressing announce- 
ment was made that they were prisoners in the hands of the Boers, 
and with their nine officers, including the Colonel, had reached 
Pretoria. One can only surmise that they must have suddenly 
plunged into the main body of the Boer army under General 
Joubert while pursuing the flying column. 


The second victory we have to record was obtained on the 
day following that of the battle of Glencoe—that is to say, on 
October 21st. The Boers had seized the railway at Elands- 
Laagte, and captured a goods train. Elands-Laagte is situated 
about fifteen miles north of Ladysmith, on the line which runs 
between that place and our advanced camp at Glencoe. The enemy 
thus endeavoured to isolate Glencoe, and to prevent supplies and 
reinforcements being sent from Ladysmith. The plan was well- 
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conceived and executed. The force consisted of 1,200 Boers, and 
they occupied a position of considerable strength. Sir George 
White felt it was imperative to dislodge them at once. At 4 a.m. 
General French started with cavalry and infantry for Modden 
Bridge, four and a half miles from Elands-Laagte. The advance- 
guard was gradually strengthened by pushing troops forward, until 
11 squadrons, three batteries, and two infantry battalions were 
asseinbled within striking distance. What took place is thus 
described in General White’s telegraphic despatch :— 


* Ladysmith, October 22nd (10.35 a,m.). 

** Action at Elands-Laagte yesterday. 

“Troops engaged: Cavalry, 5th Lancers and one squadron 5th Dragoon 
Guards, [mpexial Light Horse, and two squadrons Natal Carabiniers. 

** Artillery : 21st and 42nd Field Batteries and Natal Field Battery. 

‘Infantry: Devons, half a battalion Gordons, half a battalion Manchesters, 

‘* Whole force under General French, with Colonel lan Hamilton in command 
of infantry. 

‘« I was present in person from 3.30 to 6.30, but did not assume direction of 
fight, which I left in General French’s hands. 

‘* Though desultory fighting took place earlier in the day, while reinforcements 
sent out later on ascertaining enemy’s strength were arriving from Ladysmith, the 
real action did not commence till 3.30 p.m. 

‘At that hour Boers held a position of exceptional strength, consisting of 
rocky hills, one and a half miles south-east of Elands-Laagte Station. 

** At 3.30 p.m. our guns took position on a ridge 4,100 yards from enemy, whose 
guns at once opened fire. This fire was generally well directed, but somewhat 
high. Contrary to previous experience, his shells burst well. 

‘Imperial Light Horse moved towards left of enemy’s position, and two 
squadrons 5th Lancers towards his right. 

‘* During artillery duel mounted Boers pushed out from their left and engaged 
Imperial Light Horse. 

‘‘In afew minutes the Boer guns ceased firing, and our artillery was turned on 
the mounted Boers opposed to the Imperial Light Horse, who at once fell back. 

‘* After artillery preparation infantry advanced to attack, supported by guns in 
a second position. Devons held enemy in front,'while Manchesters and Gordons 
turned his left flank, Boer guns, although often temporarily silenced, invariably 
opened fire again on slightest opportunity, and were served with great courage. 

‘* After severe fight the infantry carried the position at 6.30 p.m., the enemy 
standing their ground to the last with great courage and tenacity. 

“Fifth Laneers and one squadron 5th Dragoon Guards -charged through 
retreatang Boers three times in the dark, and did considerable execution. 

““We captured Boer camp, with tents, waggons, and horses, also two guns. 
Boer losses very considerable, including a number of wounded and unwounded 
prisoners. Among former are General De Koch and Piet Joubert, nephew of the 
General. 

‘* One goods train for Glencoe Camp and nine English prisoners were recovered. 

**Our loss, 1 regret to say, is heavy, and is roughly estimated at 160 killed and 
wounded. 

‘Collection of wounded over large area in the dark and arrangements for 
sending them in here have so far occupied our time and attention, but full list is 
heing prepared and will be wired later. 

‘**Our wounded and those of the enemy arriving here by train. 

‘Besides Boers, many consisted of Germans, Hollanders, and mixed 
national ties. 


‘* Behaviour of our troops, both Imperial and Colonial, admirable.” 
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This may be supplemented by the following graphic account sent 
by The Daily Mail correspondent :— 


**1t was computed that there were about 1,200 Boers with big guns and Maxims 
covering a front occupying a well-chosen position at the base of a sugar-loaf- - 
shaped hill some little distance south of Elands-Laagte. On both flanks there 
were strong kopjes, in which were three big guns strongly posted, commanding 
a wide sweep on all sides, and leaving an opening for retreat. A British armoured 
train, supported by two trainloads of infantry, immediately on approaching the 
enemy’s position was shelled by the Boers. Our artillery was at once brought up, 
and drove the Boers from their guns, making a series of brilliant dashes into the 
valley and successive heights to get nearer the Boer main position. Three times 
were the Boer batteries on the way silenced by our artillery, though the Boers 
fought with great pluck and determination, returning each time our guns moved 
and raining shrapnel and Maxim bullets against our advance. At four o’clock a 
tremendous artillery duel was in progress. Two Boer guns, splendidly placed, 
stubbornly fought for two hours and a quarter, while mounted Boers endeavoured 
to come into contact with our men on the left and right. Then at a quarter-past 
six the Devons, half of the Gordons, half of the Manchesters, and the Imperial 
Light Horse advanced on the position and stormed the enemy’s front. The 
bayonet charge sounded as the roar of artillery on both sides suddenly ceased. 
Our men, the Devons leading, made a superb dash against the main body of the 
Boers, undaunted by facing a fearful fire. 

“« Twice were they checked by the fearful fusillade. 

‘* The advance quivered for a minute, and then, with a ringing, roaring cheer, 
the whole of our force hurled itself like an avalanche, and swept over the kopjes, 
bayoneting the broken enemy in all directions. The Boers, overwhelmed, astounded, 
paused, retreated, then promptly raised a white flag, and surrendered. Two or 
three hundred of them broke and ran, pursued by the 5th Lancers, who charged 
through and through them. 

«It was quite dark by this time, but the slaughter must have been great.” 


Again a heavy price was paid for this second victory. The total 
casualties amounted to 257, out of which thirty-five were officers and 
222 non-commissioned officers and men. The Gordon Highlanders 
suffered especially, having four officers killed and nine wounded, 
while twenty non-commissioned officers and men were killed, 
seventy-seven wounded, and eight missing. The Boers on their 
side are said to have lost 500. Among their casualties were 
General Koch, wounded and prisoner; General Ben Viljoen, 
wounded and prisoner; Colonel Schiel, who commanded the 
German legion, taken prisoner. The capture of Colonel Schiel 
is particularly satisfactory. He is said to have been the Boer 
strategist. Why he or any other German should be fighting us we 
cannot in the least conceive—as a fact, the cause we vindicate, 
equality of political rights and wholesome government, is a German 
cause just as much as it is a British cause. It is well that Colonel 
Schiel should be locked up for the remainder of the war. Several 
hundred of the enemy’s horses were captured, besides prisoners. 
The Boer hospital was taken charge of and placed under British 
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medical care. The Boers had only one doctor with a primitive 
staff, which was quite incapable of coping with the wounded. 


These victories, however, only served to stay the advance of the 
invading force. The column of Boers, under the command of 
General Joubert, had not been engaged at all, and there was a large 
reserve of Orange Free Staters ready for action. General French 
had, by his brilliant assault, recovered the command of the railway 
at Elands-Laagte and repaired it; but it was an easy enough thing 
for the Boers to destroy other portions of the railway, and they did 
this by wrecking the bridge at Waschbank, only five miles above 
Elands-Laagte. The communication was thus severed between Glen- 
coe and Ladysmith. The camp at Glencoe was therefore no longer 
tenable, and General Yule—who had succeeded to the command 
vacated by General Symons—fell back to join forces with General 
White, but not before another successful action had been fought at 
Rietfontein by Sir George White in order to keep the route open 
for General Yule’s force; which was able to reach Ladysmith on 
October 24th without further fighting. Rietfontein was also costly 
in casualties—over 100 British officers and men being killed and 
wounded. Strategists now say that, outnumbered as we were, it 
was a mistake to divide our forces and establish a camp nearly 
forty miles away from the main body; but if this was an error of 
judgment it was “ political” and not military, and it bas at any 


rate enabled us to wipe out Majuba by carrying a Boer position as - 


impregnable as that held by the British at the original Majuba. 
The Boers missed their opportunity of surrounding the Glencoe 
camp, and one of their columns was dealt with singly and defeated. 
They failed to carry out their clever strategy. 


The Battle of Glencoe incidentally caused a remarkable scene 
in the House of Commons in which Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
distinguished himself. There had been the usual Irish pande- 
monium, when the gallant member rose “simply to give utter- 
ance to the thought that was in the mind of every soldier in 
the House—namely, that it was a thousand pities, on an evening 
when news of a momentous character, affecting the lives of 
those near and dear to them, was trembling on the telegraph wire, 
they should indulge in unseemly party controversy, or that they 
should bandy across the floor repartees and accusations which in 
cooler moments they would be sorry they had uttered. He did not 
presume to say on which side blame might lie, but speaking as a sol- 
dier and feeling therefore very strongly the crisis of the moment, he 
hoped members on all sides would be able to put some little check 
upon their language, in face of the news which they had heard and 
were likely to hear, and out of respect for the memory of those 
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who had fallen—gallant men on the other side as well as on our 
own—for soldiers were the last to deny to gallant opponents their 
full meed of praise. Humble member as he was, he believed he 
was voicing the feelings of the House and country in wishing that 
at this moment controversy might be hushed, while remembering 
that the victory, however much it might have cost us, had been 
won by the gallantry of Irish brother soldiers as well as by our own.” 
The effect of these few words was magical. Mr, Dillon came 
forward to express his “approval and pleasure—the hon. member 
had spoken as a generous and gallant soldier, because he recognized 
the qualities of his enemies as a brave soldier ought to do,” while 
Mr. Balfour subsequently declared that the speech “had found an 
echo in the mind of everybody,” and a solemn stillness fell upon 
the House as its Leader proceeded to read General Yule’s mournful 
telegram concerning the victor of Glencoe: “Regret to report 
General Symons mortally wounded. The important success 
to-day is due to his great courage, fine generalship, and the gallant 
example and confidence he gave to the troops under his command.” 


Subsequent news held out transient hopes that the life of the 
gallant victor of Glencoe might be spared, and when it was 
announced that the bullet had been extracted a sigh of relief 
went through the Empire. But it was not to be, and a few days 
later his death was announced. Finally, we learnt that he had 
died in the hospital at Dundee after the town had been evacuated 
by the British troops, acting, it is said, by his advice and desire. 
This devoted officer died, therefore, as a wounded prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy whom he had defeated. A resident of Dundee 
gave this brief and unspeakably pathetic account of his end :— 
“ General Symons died on Monday, 5 pm. He was buried follow- 
ing morning close to English Church by Rev. W. Darby. There 
was no firing party. A few medical officers and few civilians at- 
tended. No Boers.” Major-General Sir William Penn Symons, 
K.C.B., had had a long and distinguished career though his 
name was unknown to the newspaper public. He was one 
of those soldiers who, being as modest as they are brave, 
have the happy faculty of avoiding that terrible thing known 
as a “boom.” He entered the army in 1863, and his first 
war service was in South Africa in 1877-79, during the 
Zulu War. He received a Staff appointment in India in 1882, 
and three years later he accompanied the expedition to Burma 
under Sir George White, as quartermaster-general. He greatly 
distinguished himself in organizinge and leading the Mounted 
Infantry, and subsequently became Brigadier-General of the Chin 
Field Force. He was constantly mentioned in despatches, and 
received two brevets. In 1889-90 Colonel Symons commanded a 
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eolumn in the Chin Lushai expedition. He commanded an 
infantry brigade in Lockhart’s expedition against the Waziris in 
1894, and in the following year he became a brigadier-general and 
received a district command, having his headquarters at Umballa. 
In 1897 General Symons commanded a brigade in the Tochi 
Valley Field Force, and then a division in the Tirah expedition 
with the rank of major-general. For his services in this campaign 
he was made a K.C.B. In May of this year (1899) great satisfaction 
was caused by his appointment to Natal, where he at once set to 
work to strengthen the defences and to train his troops for the 
peculiar warfare in which they were likely to become engaged. 
When the position became threatening and great additions were 
made to the Natal army, General Symons found himself under his 
former chief, Sir George White, by whom he was allotted the 
command of the advanced position at Glencoe, where he gained 
his brilliant victory over the Boers on 20th October and inet his 
untimely death—a personal loss to every soldier who has served 
under him, and a heavy blow to his service and country. His age 
was fifty-six. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


It may be as well to briefly review the military situation at the 
close of the first phase of the campaign in Natal, so that the 
subsequent operations may be intelligible. As we have stated, the 
cleverly conceived plan of the Boers was to encircle our advanced 
position at Glencoe, and crush General Symons’ small force of 
4,000 men by sheer numbers. Owing to a failure on the part of 
the enemy’s columns to keep in touch with one another, and to the 
brilliant initiative of the British General in assuming the offensive 
against the single Boer column which put in an appearance, as well 
as to the magnificent daring and irresistible élan of the British 
troops, the great Boer combination failed. But we must own to 
having paid dearly for our success, and the legend dinned into the 
British public by every ignoramus in Fleet Street for years past, 
that the Boers have lost their marksmanship, and that they would 
never face British discipline and valour, has already gone into 
limbo. Our three actions have entailed a loss of 600 officers 
and men, not counting the captured squadron of Hussars, which 
probably consists of 200 all told. The Boers are clearly foemen 
as worthy of our steel as ever, and, on the other hand, it may 
be assumed that so much of their antagonism to us as was 
based on contempt for our fighting powers has vanished in the 
smoke of Glencoe and Elands-Laagte. While, however, the 
Boer attempt to isolate and destroy one of our forces has failed, 
they have succeeded in compelling us to withdraw from a position 
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we had deliberately assumed and attempted to hold, and we have 
lost any “ political” stake that may have been involved, And in 
leaving his wounded at Dundee—which was a condition of his 
strategic withdrawal to Ladysmith by a circular march of fifty 
miles—to fall into the hands of the Boers, General Yule was 
conscious of making a concession to a disagreeable necessity. 
That the military outlook is immensely improved by the defeat 
in detail of two Boer columns, and the subsequent concentration 
of our forces at Ladysmith, cannot be seriously disputed. 


A new phase of the war in Natal opens with the junction effected 
between Sir George White and General Yule. Although we may 
regret the temporary withdrawal of British forces from Northern 
Natal, which will presumably be “annexed ” by President Kruger 
as portions of Cape Colony have been “annexed” by President 
Steyn, there are compensating advantages. Unless the Boers are . 
exceptions to all the laws of war the lengthening of their line of 
communication must impose a severe tax upon their transport and 
commissariat departments. Again, the situation of Ladysmith is 
very different to that of Glencoe, where our camp appears to have 
been conveniently commanded by a hill on which hostile artillery 
could be planted. The surroundings of “the Aldershot of South 
Africa,” as Ladysmith is termed, are alleged to be devoid of 
those positions which the Boers fancy, and which, when occupied 
by them, are so costly to carry. Open country, if it is open 
country, will involve a change of tactics on their part, and it will 
be interesting to see how they adapt themselves to unfamiliar 
conditions. In a cavalry country they ought to stand no chance 
against us, and there are those who predict that they will make no 
serious movement against Ladysmith, but will content themselves 
with a small guerrilla warfare, while invincible optimists aver that 
they will melt away into space. So far the Boers have done the 
opposite to melting away—their numbers appear to have swollen 
in a marvellous manner. Military experts who computed that 
General Joubert might lead 13,000 men into Natal now declare 
that Sir George White’s army at Ladysmith, which must contain 
at least 12,000 men, is outnumbered by three to one. On this 
assumption the enemy have succeeded in mobilizing a far larger force 
than was anticipated, and if these figures approach accuracy it is 
incredible that they should confine themselves to railway raids. 
On the contrary, they will endeavour to surround Ladysmith as 
they endeavoured to surround Glencoe. If they fail as they failed 
before they will be defeated in detail. Should they succeed they 
will offer many opportunities to the mobile force confronting them 
und they will,in any case, hardly accomplish the investment before 
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the arrival of substantial reinforcements. They took ten days 
trying to encircle Glencoe and failed. There is little occasion for 
anxiety and still less reason to anticipate disaster. We have the 
utmost confidence in our Natal army. 


The end of October leaves Kimberley secure and—notwith- 
standing the number of the enemy surrounding it—defiant. On 
October 24th Major Scott-Turner (an officer in the Black Watch) 
started out with 270 men to attack a large force of Free Staters 
who were menacing the British camp. He was accompanied by 
two armoured trains. Major Murray also joined him with 150 men 
of the North Lancashire regiment, and two guns, two Maxims, and 
some mounted infantry. The result was a very successful engage- 
ment in which the enemy were driven off and suffered severely— 
the commander of the Boers being killed. Upon our side the loss 
was three killed and twenty-one wounded, It seems likely that 


Kimberley will hold out until reinforced. There is, however, cause . 


for anxiety concerning Mafeking on account of the garrison being 
unprovided with artillery, and not being strong enough to drive 
the enemy away. In Colonel Baden-Powell we have a most 
competent commander who is likely to hold out to the last. He 
was sent out on rather a desperate errand—as it turned 
out—to organize frontier defence at the eleventh hour. As a 
fact, we had been labouring for peace and did not prepare 
for war in time. Colonel Baden-Powell had to decide hastily 
which position it was worth attempting to hold on the railway 
line which skirts the western frontier of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. It was obviously desirable to make a stand 
at Mafeking, if only to delay the Boers in their descent on Kim- 
berley and further invasion. If we hold Mafeking until it is 
relieved by a force from the south it will be a brilliant exploit. If 
we are compelled to evacuate it, as we were compelled to evacuate 
Dundee in Natal, it will be part of the “ Price of Patience.” This 
is the title of an able article in The St. James’s Gazette of October 
27th, which says with great force, speaking of the campaign in 
Natal :—* This necessity for a retreat, this inability to follow up 
success, which means the total loss of the fruits of success, is 
the ‘ price of patience.’ We preferred not to send troops out in 
large numbers when Sir A. Milner asked for them and when they 
ought to have been sent. There may have been good political 
reasons for our decision, but the military consequences were 
inevitable, and could only have been escaped if the enemy 
remained passive.” 


There has been no little anxiety in England as to the possibly 
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disturbing effects of the war upon the natives of South Africa, and 
the most stringent injunctions have been addressed to all Imperial 
officials to exert themselves to the utmost to discourage any natives 
from taking any advantage of the white war to pay off old arrears 
against the Boers. A telegram from Sir Godfrey Lagden, the 
British Resident Commissioner in Basutoland, to Sir Alfred Milner 
(October 23rd), has been published, showing how faithfully these 
instructions are being carried out:—“In view of the possibility 
that the wire may be cut and communication with you temporarily 
stopped, I wish to state clearly that for some months since the 
possibility of hostilities engaged public attention, the Basuto chiefs 
have been following events keenly and desire to know if, being 
loyal subjects of Her Majesty, they would be allowed to take part. 
In reply I have informed them, in accordance with your Excellency’s 
indication, that the present quarrel is one between white men, and 
that no natives are or will be employed. The orders given by me 
to the paramount chief and other chiefs since the beginning of 
hostilities are that if Basutoland were to be invaded it must be 
defended, but that otherwise they must dismiss from their minds 
any idea of crossing the border or being allowed to take part in 
the conflict. Instructions have been given to them to co-operate 
with the district magistrates in maintaining order on the borders 
and checking any action on the part of individuals calculated to 
cause complications. Up to this moment the magistrates and 
the chiefs are co-operating well in carrying out these orders.” 
But Sir Godfrey Lagden cannot shut his eyes to a possible source of 
danger :—“ Our efforts to carry out your Excellency’s policy have 
been made difficult by blustering on the part of Boers on the 
border, who, both before and after the commencement of hostilities, 
have freely threatened to attack Maseru and other stations. These 
threats, together with intriguing calculated to cause division among 
natives, have contributed to rouse feeling and promote excitement 
among the natives, which we have all along set ourselves the task 
of averting. We are continuing the policy of preserving calm, but, 
as excitement has now been caused by the action of the Boers, it is 
necessary to instruct paramount chief to call Pitso of leading 
chiefs and explain to them the orders which he has received, 
which orders will be confirmed by me personally at the meeting. 
What I wish to place on record now is that the Boers have un- 
wisely attempted to shake the allegiance of the Basutos to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to frustrate our efforts to control and 
guide the natives on the above lines. ‘The Boers are therefore 
responsible for any commotion and for the alarm as to native in- 
vasions which now prevails.” We desire to acquit the responsible 
Boers of any intention of inflaming the natives, but Dr. Leyds’ 
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latest utterance is somewhat ominous, as it is precisely the kind of 
lie that would be circulated if any such action were contemplated. 
In a communiqué to the Dutch Press he states that “the British are 
using armed natives against the Boers.” He adds, that “there is 
no doubt about the fact,and on behalf of his Government pro- 
tests against a brutal and fatal act, which can only place in the 
greatest danger all the white inhabitants of South Africa.” 


On top of the Leyds, lie, which is greedily swallowed by the 
Anglophobe Press because it is a lie, comes a circumstantial 
account from Basuto sources of an attempt made by a Boer com- 
mandant to enlist Basutos on the side of the Transvaal. The 
commandant told this native, according to his own story, that the 
desire of the Transvaal and Free State Republics was to kill off all 
the Britishers in Basutoland, and to take over the government of 
the country, giving back to the Basutos a portion of the territory 
which they had taken from them. The British whom they failed to 
kill the Boers would drive into the sea, and he therefore asked for 
the decision of Lerothodi (the principal chief) and the other chiefs 
as soon as possible as to whether they would fight with the Boers 
or with the British, because he was anxious to help his comrades 
elsewhere. The commandant acknowledged that the Boers were 
afraid of the Basutos on account of their wives, their families, and 
their cattle, and said that he was prepared to enter into a signed 
agreement with the chiefs, giving them a very substantial recom- 
pense for their assistance in fighting the British. Failing such an 
undertaking, he asked for a promise in writing that the chiefs 
would not assist either side, so that the Boers might then be 
enabled to withdraw from the borders and go to assist their com- 
rades where the fighting was hottest, thus releasing for the war the 
2,500 Boers now engaged in guarding Basutoland. If the Boers 
leave the Basutos alone there is nothing to be feared from them ; 
but if their country is raided or threatened, or their allegiance is 
tampered with, the Boers will be held responsible. We can hardly 
believe that even President Steyn or Mr. Reitz—who seems to spend 
his time issuing demented manifestos to British subjects—are quite 
prepared to inaugurate a black war in South Africa. 


